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WILL WAVER, 



OR 



RADICAL PRINCIPLES. 



A TALE. 



PART THE FIRST. 



Indeed, as far as I have observed in political beyond all other sub- 
jects, where men are without some fundamental and scientific princi- 
ples to resort to, they are liable to have their understandings played 
upon by cant phrases and unmeaning terms^ of which every party in 
every country possesses a vocabulary. Paley. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Should i% occur to the reader of Che follow- 
ing little narrative that it comes too late to do 
any good, since the e£fervescence of public opi- 
nion has already in great measure subsided, the 
Author would beg leave to answer in the words 
of Paley. 

'' I am not ignorant of an objection that has 
^* been advanced against, all abstract speculations 
concerning the ori^n, principle, or limitation 
of dvil authority, viz. that such speculations 
possess little or no influence upon the con- 
duct either of the state or of the subject, of 
the governors or of the , governed ; nor are 
attended with any Useful consequences to 
'' either; that in times of tranquillity they are not 
*' wanted ; in times of confusion they are never 
'' heard. This representation, however, in my 
'' opinion, is not just. Times of tumult, it is 
^ true, are not the times to learn ; but the choice 
** which men make of their side and party in 
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^' the most critical occasions of the common'* 
'* wealth may nevertheless depend upon the 
" lessons thi^ hftve ttceived^ the books they 
** have read, and the opinions they have imbibed^ 
^' in seasons of leisure and quietness.'* 

8$e Puky'i Pr^itce to hi$ Prwndplm ^ Moral and Po^^ 
Utieal PhUosophiy, page 99* edit* 11. 
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Chap. L ' 

Some say, thai we should all be happy if things 
were equally divided, and there were neither 
rich nor poor. 

About the hour of noon on a fine morning 
in May^ Jem Gudgeon and his friend WiU 
Waver were returning from work to their din- 
ners. Had any one met them, he would have 
guessed, by the discontented and fierce look of 
Jem, and by the earnest way in which he talked, 
that he had got upon politics. He seemed like 

1^' your hot Reformers, to be fonder of laying down 
new law, than listening to old notions, however 
reasonable. As for Will Waver, he had just 
that sort of goodnatured look, which seemed as 
if he couldnt say nay, when asked to do any 
thing by a friend. He listened to Jem's words 
as if they had all been Gospel. 

They were got half down the village, when they 
overtook their neighbour Goodman^ carrying a 
large jug in his hand. 

So, Master Goodman, a fine day to you, said 
Will Waver ; you seem to have got something 
nice in that jug, if one may guess by the smell. 
It's a small matter of broth, that the Squire's 
Lady has sent to my sister, who has been very 
bad of late; she's a good Lady, and is always the 

I first to hear when any thing ails a poor body. It 
.would be a sad loss to our village if any thing 

I ' ^ould take her and the Squire away from us ; 
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L am thinking that the old and sick would miss 
them sadly, said Goodman. 

Fine talking, said Jem Gudgeon with an oath ; 
if the Devil was to fly away with all the Squids 
and their Ladies top^ and the ParsQU to boot, 
there would be no great loss. 

I suppose you'd have him leave their' broth 
behind^ said Goodmam quietly. 

What should you cam fex their broth, said 
Gudgeon ; if they would only leave their estates 
behind them, Til engage to find, you Inroth 
enough to float a man of war in. 

I do not 8ee> Master Gudgeon, said Goodman 
steadilyi that you could do any such thing. If 
the Squirea were all dead, so much broth would 
be sa\^ as they would eat for thdr share if they 
livedo and no more. But as to its being fairly 
divided^ I know well enough that the strongest 
of you Reformers would take it all to yourselves ; 
and what with your quarrelling and fighting 
about who should. have the naost of it, and what 
with the waste^ and the loss of time, a deal 4css 
would fall to the share of the poor than they eaa 
get by the honest labour of their hands now. 
A revolution tnay be a mighty fine thing for a 
few of you violent chaps, who like a short life 
and a merry one^ but it would be the ruin of the 
poor. 

Ah, you are but a chicken-hearted one. Mas- 
ter Goodman, said Gudgeon. If you would 
join us like a true Englishman, you would not 
only get broth, but may be a snug little farm, 
instead of being a poor man all your life. 



Jeih Gudgeon, said Goodman^ yon tulk more 
like a child than a ^rown man. Tell me now, 
before we argue more about this matter^ whether 
the Squints estate does not bear more jjbheM 
for man^ und more grass amd turnips fm- oat tie, 
under his management^ and wiih his means of 
cropping one par t^ and letting another Ue fallow 
for a bit, and manuring and draining, and so on^ 
than if it were to be cut up in little bits «f land, 
and cultivated 1^ such as thou and I ? 

I will always speak fair, said Will Waver. 
What you say is true and just enotigh. It 
stands to reason, thiit a good sized farm can be 
managed to better profit than a small bit of 
ground can. 

W^l th^Hi condtiued Goodman, if that estate 
of the Squire's prdduces tnore now than it would 
do if it were to be iKUt up into a fav ^c^t for 
one and a few aores for another, are noi more 
beHies jUled by ity and more backs clothed^ than 
if thou ami me Htformtri were to dkide it 
dmoHgst you 9 

I own, said Gudgeon, that more may come 
off the estate now, than if we had it amongst us, 
but then the Squire and his Lady eat it all up. 

They must have big bellies to do so, said 
Goodman ; the Squire and his Lady can Init tet 
as much as two other folks, and so if you were 
to starve them or kill them, there would not be 
much saved by that. Not a thousandth part as 
much would be goi by their death, as would be 
lost by their estates being worse farmed, if they 
were to be divided amongst us. 
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Will you tell me, said Gudgeon, that the 
Squire and his Lady do not spend a sight more 
than two other persons ? Why did not I but the 
other day see Madam pay John Smith the joiner 
fifteen shillings for a bit of a stand to put her 
ilower»pots on ! I say, hang auch waste. 

And pray now, where was the waste, said 
Goodman ? Was the money lost ? did it not go 
to feed John Smith's children ? and fine children 
they are. If Madam had chucked fifteen shil* 
lings worth of bread into the fire, it would have 
been a waste, no doubt. But if she gave it to' 
an honest man, either for a table, or for any 
other work, I say, there was no waste ; I say, 
that the fifteen shillings was no more lost, than 
if she had given it to thee for working in her 
garden. Is it not clear, that the rich man can-, 
not eat more than the poor man ! If he has ;ten 
thousand a year, he cannot get much more down 
his throat than if he worked for his living. So 
nil his moTuy cannot go into his belfy. ^ fPTtere 
does it go. Master dudgeon ? Why some of its 
goes to feed us for working his land; and some 
of it goes to buy carriages, and furniture, and 
clothes, and so on, all which are made by poor 
men, who get their bread by making them. So, 
Master Gudgeon, the money gets after all into 
the hands of poor folks, and feeds them for their 
labour. The rich man is but the steward, who 
divides it amongst those that it is to keep, and 
gives most to those who will work best, asis 
fair and right. Now if it is true, as Master 
Waver and I say, that more is made of the land 
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by its being in pretty large estates^ than if it 
were in bits of farms^ what I say is, where i$ 
all this great quantity of broth to come from that 
you promise me? I say, there would be less 
broth^ and less every thing, when land was 
divided into bits, than there is now. ' And so 
I tell you J that it is my opinion^ Master Gud- 
geoUf that if you and the Radicals were to 
divide the land amongst us fairly^ {and fairly 
you would never do it^ instead ^old England 
tearing enough food for all ner people^ she 
would not bear half as much as she does nowy 
because the land would not be as well managed. 
And instead of her sending out her manu- 
fotctured goods all over the worlds and buying 
us food^ and tea, and sugar, and tobacco for 
them ; she would not have folks rich enough to 
keep up manufactories and machinery to make 
them. So that the poor would be worse off 
than they are now. 

But I tell you, said Gudgeon, there would be 
no poor. The land would be divided fairly 
amongst u^, and one would have as much as 
another, and no more. 

But if half the folks would not know how to 
manage the land they had, said Goodman^ and 
and the other half could not manage it to such 
good advantage, because they would not each 
have enough to crop it, and stock it, and manure 
it, and drain it, and so on, as it ought to be 
done, J say, we should not get enough out of all 
England to keep us from starving. No, Master 
Gudgeon, I had rather live by the labour of my 
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bands as a urorking man, on a large estate of 
one of our Squire*s, than starve on a bit of land 
of my own that I could not manage to my mind, 
or get as much out of it as is got now, because of 
its being too small. 

Well butf said Gudgeon, if the land must be 
in big estates in order to feed us all, what right 
have the rich to be the masters of it, and to do 
nothing but eat their share without work ? Why 
might not I and Waver be the masters of a large 
estate, as well as this Squire Oldcasde ? 

Because, said Goodman, it was not God's will 
that you should be born to it. If it had been 
bis will that thou hadst been the son of a lord, 
then you would have had an estate $ or if it had 
been his will that you had been the son of a 
hard-working clever man» who had made a 
fortune^ you might have had an estate ; or, if you 
had been a dever saving man yourself, you 
might have made some property ; but as none of 
these things have t)een, you are a poor man. 
JBut it is not a hit more teasonable in you to 
comptnin bf not being horn rich, than it would 
be in that goose there to conq)lain that he was 
not bom an eagle or a lion. Why^ man, there 
unit always be rich and poor, as long as the 
world lasts. It is the will of God, that a sa^ng 
hard-working man should make money, and that 
a prodigal idle chap should lose it. And that ^ 
rich father should leave his money to his chil- 
dren, and so on. And if thou and the Radicals 
were to turn things upside down for a bit, only 
wait a few years, and it would be just the same 



as ever^ some would be rich, and some would be 
poor. And what I say is^ that it is best that it 
should be so^ rather than that we should all be 
so equal that all must starve. But I cannot 
waste my time in talldng to you about politics, 
so a good morning to you. 

When Goodman had left them, Will Waver 
said to his friendi Why I did not think to see 
you so put down by Master Goodman. You can 
talk fast enough at our meetings, but you had 
not a word to answer, when he said things 
would be worse after the Radicals had mended 
thetn, than they are now. I think he proved to 
me plain enough, that in the long run we should 
all be losers by a revolution^ though it might be 
pleasant at first to those that got some of the 
fine things which our orators promise us. 

Goodman might have the best of it to-dayi 
said Gudgeon, but see if I do not set him down 
to-morrow, if we should chance to meet him as 
we come home at noon. And do you come to 
the club to-night, and do not go and listen to 
his nonsense, or be persuaded by his daughter 
Sal. 
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Chap. II. 

Some say thai things are dealt unevenly^ that 
the rich man is born to be happy ^ and the 
poor man to be miserable. 

As Jem Gudgeon and Will Waver were com- 
ing from work next day, they again overtook 
Goodman. Jem winked his eye at his friend, 
as much as to say, Now you shall see me put 
him down; and began with, So, neighbour, T 
suppose you have been to the Squire's again to 
beg charity, instead of helping us to get our 
rights. I should think now it was a cruel 
shame, if I were to see my sister lying sick, in 
a little bit of a room, and then see the Squire's 
Lady, sitting in her parlour, with a fine carpet 
and handsome curtains. I should be apt to 
think of turning her out of it, and putting my 
sister in her place, instead of asking for charity. 
I ask charity of no man or woman, said Good- 
man, because I can do without it. But if the 
Squire and his Lady choose to be good to my 
sister whilst she is ill, I should be a great fool 
not to take it kindly. As to what you say about 
envying Madam her parlour, and being discon- 
tented with my snug cottage, I shall not be so 
silly as to do so. If you think that rich people 
are a bit happier with their fine rooms and 
handsome clothes^ fhan we are with our little 
cottages and coarse clothes^ you are greatly 
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mistaken^ neighbour. What they are used to, 
just gives them as much pleasure, and no more, 
than what we are used to gives us. And you are 
quite wrong if you think, that because a nice bit 
of fresh meat is a treat to you on a Sunday, you 
would think as much of it if you had it every 
day. Why now if you had meat for your din- 
ner every day of the week, you would soon think 
no more of it, than you do now about bread 
and potatoes. And it is just so with the great 
folks; when they are used to the fii^ things 
that they have, they never think about them. 
Nay, I will be bound, that many of them are as 
discontented with what they have, and are as 
envious of something they cannot get, as if they 
could not be happy without it, or as if they 
would be a- bit happier for more than a few days 
if they had it. Take my word for it, neigh- 
bours, when a man has once got accustomed to 
a thing, he ceases to set store by it. As our 
Curate, who always drinks water, says, the water 
drinker envies the beer drinker, and the beer 
drinker envies the ale drinker, and , the «le 
drinker envies the wine drinker, and so on ; and 
each thinks how happy he should be if he were 
but a step higher. . But after all, what a man 
wants is to quench his thirst in a wholesome 
manner, and perhaps water does this somewhat 
better than brandy. 

TFhat I say is, a man who has got enough 
to shelter him from the coldy to clothe his back, 
and to fill his belly, has just all the pleasure 
that his nature can enjoy. He is not a bit the 
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warmer, for his fire being in a fine polished steel 
grate, for his doors beitig made of mahogany, 
and his walls covered with pictures, and his back 
with silks ; than if his fire were in a common 
iron grate, his door made of elm board, his 
wall made of lath and plaster, and his back 
covered with good Russia duck, or coarse English 
cloth. 

But I tell you what, neighbour, a man who 
eats rich things, and drinks strong ones, is apt 
to have the gout, the bile, and I do not know 
what complaints besides, which we poorer folks 
know nothing of. And they who live tender are 
apt to take colds and fevers. And they tvho 
have every thing so nice about them, are apt to 
be cross and out of sorts, if any thing is at all 
out of order ; though they are not happy when 
every thing is just in its place. 

And as for the pleasure of having fwthing 
to do, I take it, Master Gudgeon, it is clean 
contrary : an idle man is a miserable man, my 
neighbours. He is always discontented, and 
does not know what to do with himself. Then 
he begins to find fault with every thing, and 
every body. And so he takes to drinking, or 
gambling, or such like, just because he must be 
doing something, and has not the heart to do 
any thing good. When you are at your work, 
William Waver, you are happy ; and when you 
come home from it, tired and hungry, you find 
some pleasure in your rest, and in your dinner. 
But those that do not know what it is to work 
hard, do not know the pleasure of rest; and 
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those that do not know what it is to be hungry, 
do not know the pleasure of eating. So if you 
Radicals should put down the gentry, and put 
yourselves in their place, I give you fair notice, 
that you will not be a bit the happier, even if 
your consdences would let you. So take an 
honest man's word, that the devil's pay is not 
half as good as his promises. 



Chap. III. 

Some saj/y Let us have a thorough Radical 

rtform. 

W^ELL, my masters, said Goodman, when he 
next met Gudgeon and Waver, have you thought 
well of what I have said ? Will there be more 
for each, in the long run, when things are di- 
vided equally amongst us ; or will you be really 
happier, if you should make yourselves rich ? 

Why neighbour, said Waver, I own that there 
is some truth in what you say. But then after 
all, are not things in so bad a state, that they 
cannot be worse, and ought they not to be 
mended ? Is not there many a poor body, who 
cannot get work to support him ? and are not 
there still more, who cannot make as much by 
their labour, as will keep them comfortably? 
Can things be worse ? 

To be sure they can, said Goodman. What, 
because there is not as much work for labouring 
men as they could do, you would mend it by 
being idle altogether ! What^ because the taxes 
are heavy ^ you would mend matters by being 
so riotous^ that more soldiers must be paid to 
keep the country quiet ! 

Why now, said Gudgeon, you have just hit 
upon it. Is not it for want of a new constitu- 
tion that all these things happen ? And would 
not our leaders give you such a constitution as 
would make you all happy ? 
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Why, to be sure they do promise us rare 
things. Master Gudgeon : but now I think of it, 
Sam Stitch the tailor says you have made him 
such a bad hedge at the bottom of his gardeo, 
that it will not keep the pigs out. He sajrs too, 
that he has half a mind to have it all down^ and 
make a better himself. 

He. is a poor fool, said Gudgeon. He knows 
no more about making a hedge than his own 
thimble ; he quarrels with a good hedge, because 
it is not as strong as a stone wall. He had 
better talk about what he understands, I think. 

Why there now, said Goodman, you are 
angry enough with Master Stitch, when he finds 
fault with your work, and can laugh at him for 
talking about what he does not understand. 
But now would it not be as well if you yourself 
would stick to your spade and hatchet, and not 
go about to patch up constitutions? May be 
you would make no better hand of a constitution 
than he would of a hedge. 

May be so, said Gudgeon : but our leaders 
understand that work famously, and would give 
us such a constitution, as would make old Eng- 
land sing for joy. 

So they tell you, said Goodman : and so 
Robespierre told the French ; and when they 
were fools enough to believe him, and support 
him, till he got. the power over them, he turned 
out a more bloody tyrant than the worst king 
they ever had. And what is there, neighbour, 
to hinder these leaders of yours from serving 
you just the same trick. I do not say that 
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things cannot be iftetided ; I believe they may, 
and hope that they will. But I would no mor^ 
set your leaders to mend them, than I would 
set Mas t^ Stitch to fhake a hedge ^ w ydU to 
make a pair of breeches. I say it Is a diffi- 
cult business, which they were never bred up 
to : and it would be a sad day for old England^ 
if a set of violent men were to begin tinkering 
at her Lccws. 

Besides, what a quantity of bloodshed there 
must he, before these constitutibn^makers 
could get to try their hands at the work. 
TPTiat rising of Radicals, what fighting of 
soldiers, what murders and executions! And 
all this time things would be quite at a stand- 
still. The ground would lie untiUed, the manu- 
factories would be shut up, and famine would 
destroy as many as the sword, just as it was in 
France. Now is this the Radical way ol making 
England happy ? 

But. are not things as bad as they can be 
How } said Gudgeon. And would not a hew 
government cure it all ? 

Times are bad certainly, said Goodman: but 
they are as bad for those that have a little 
property, as for the poor. Do not we know 
many and many a rich man, that has been 
ruined by them ? So do not let us go and say, 
that the poor are worse off than the rich : as 
long as there are poor laws, which make the 
farmer obliged to support the poor labourer, 
atid as long ad the prices of goods are so sunk, 
that it is not worth the manufacturer's while to 
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make them, it is pretty plain that it is as much for 
the interest of the rich as the poor to alter 
things for the better. And so, neighbour, let 
us leave it to them to bring it about quietly, 
and as erery honest man would wish it to be 
done. And let us rather wait patiently, than 
hurry the law-makers on too fast. 

I say, it is as much their interest that every 
man should have work, and that things should 
go on better, as it is ours. So let us be quiet, 
and give them fiair play : it will be time enough 
for Us to stir, when we find that things will not 
mend without it. And be sure, neighbour^ 
the longer we stand quiet, the more people will 
be of one mihdp as to some change being ne* 
cissaryy if things do not become better. For it 
all comes of violent reformers and Jacobins^ 
that honest quiet men are frightened into sup- 
porting what is bad, for fear of something 
worse. Why now, do not you think, that ttiatiy 
a man has been scared by you, into supportinj 
ministers through thick and thin, who wouli 
have signed petitions and attended tneetings to ' 
gain a reasonable and moderate reform ? I say, 
let things alone. If our rulers can and will 
mend them, well ! But if they cannot, or lY they 
will not, as some of you say, why every year 
must add to the number of the folks that wish 
for a change. The public voice must be heard 
at last, if it is spoken quietly and steadily ; and 
be sure the public voice will all be on the side 
of a moderate reform, sooner or later, ifviqlent, 
foolish men do not frighten honest, quiet ones 
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to stick to ministers, for fwr of worse conse* 
^[uefices^ 

It is the speeches and conduct of your violent 
hot-headed men that stir up the people and 
make every quiet man oppose them^ through 
fear for his life and property : it is their speeches 
and conduct which get us a suspension of the 
habeas corpus act ; it is their speeches and con- 
duct which bring the dragoons amongst tis; 
it is their violent petitions which cause the 
wishes of thousands to be called faction and 
rebellion^ and hinder thousands from petitioning 
for what they know is good, for fear of getting 
amongst violent men. It b the writings of 
violent men which frighten quiet ones^ and may 
give a handle to the enemies of the people to 
put an end to the liberty of the press. So, 
what I say is, have nothing to do with violent 
men, but look upon them as your greatest 
enemies: do not read their writings, do not 
listen to their speeches, do not attend their 
meetings. 

And who do you call violent men, said 
Gudgeon. 

Why, I call those violent men, said Goodman, 
who would stir up the people to violent Actions, 
and violent language: who would make them 
so wicked, as to wish to take the property of 
others by force, instead of wanting only plenty 
of work and good wages. I imll those violent 
men, who would wish to put down the regular 
government of the country by force, and so get 
us into a civil war, in which none can be gainers 
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but bloody men, who set their own lives and 
those of others at nought. I call those violent 
men, who would stir people up to secret con- 
spiracies and rebellions. I call those violent 
men, who promise people such things as never 
can be brought about by any means in this 
world ; such as, that all shall be equal in pro- 
perty, and so on. I call those violent men, who 
make people fancy that some wild notion of 
their own is to cure all evils, when it would 
only make things worse; such as those who 
want universal suffrage. 

Why neighbour, said Waver, would not that 
be the way to have us all fairly represented, and 
so to put an end to all corruption and bribery ? 

No, it would not, said Goodman; it would 
be the way to have thousands of voters, who 
would sell their votes for half a crown a-piece : 
thousands who would be obliged to vote just 
as their masters or the overseers of the poor 
wanted them : thousands who would give their 
vote to the greatest blackguard, who could 
flatter them best, and talk most violently. No, 
neighbour; a man, in order to be a proper voter, 
ought to have so much property, as to make 
him not tempted by a small bribe, and so 
much education, as not to be' gulled by a fine 
speech. 

But to return again to what I was saying 
about violent men : I say, it is such men that 
do the most harm to the cause of reasonable 
reform. Why, it is your Brandreths and your 
TbistI«woods who frighten all quiet people 
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from wishing for any reform at all, aye, make 
them enemies to it. It is such men that give 
tyrants an excuse for every thing they can do 
against reasonable liberty; and I say, and I 
would say it with my dying breath, that such 
men are the greatest enemies old England 
ever had. If they were to succeed, they would 
be the curse of the nation ; and when they fail, 
they bring the cause of moderate reasonable re- 
form and real improvemeni into ill repute, by 
their foolish plans atid violent measures. 



Chap. IV. 

Some say, that reason is enough to make a 
man hofysy, and thai reSgion is of no use 
but to feed the priests* 

JT was Sunday morniag j aonje of the villagers 
were sitting at their doors enjoying the fine day, 
and waiting for the tolling of the last bell; 
others were standing at the cburch-^porch talk- 
ing over the news of the village. The Sunday 
school was walking orderly and happy to 
church; Goodman had just been seeing his 
poor sisteh and had left his daughter Sarah to 
take care of her during service. 

As he passed Will Waver*s door, he heard 
the voice of Gudgeon, saying. Come, Will, d? 
not go and hear the Parson tell lies, but come 
to our club. Waver answered in a doubting 
voice, I wisli. Gudgeon, you would not talk so ; 
I know I am never wdl satisfied with myself 
when I do not say my prayers to God on a 
Sunday, as a Christian ought to do. It is all 
a humbug of the Parson's, cried Gudgeon ; he 
frightens you about hell and the devil, and you 
are fool enough to believe him : never think qf 
It for three or four Sundays, and you will be a 
changed man. 

Yes, but he will not be a happy man, said 
Goodman, stepping into Waver's house. If you 
talk ^o loud at the door, neighbours, I cannot 
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help hearing you as I pass, and when I hear 
such words, I cannot keep my tongue still. 
What^ neighbour Gudgeon, would you persuade 
a man to forget his Maker, who gives him life» 
and all the good things he has ? Would you 
persuade a man to offend the Almighty, who 
could kill us in a moment, and punish iis for ^ 
ever afterwards ? Is this one of the good les- 
sons the Radicals have taught you ? 

Gudgeon looked black, and bit his' lips ; he 
add with a sneer^ I would have a man use his 
reason, and not be priest-ridden ; I would have 
him follow his nature, and not a parcel of lies^ 
invented by the priests to keep folks in order. 

That isy said Goodman, you would have 
men to live like brutes, you would have them 
live without God in the world: but then, ' 
Master Gudgeon, they must die like brutes, 
and what is to become of their immortal souls f 

I have no soul, said Gudgeon ; when a man 
dies, there^s an end of him. 

Oh neighbour, said Goodman, make yourself^ 
very sure of that before you run any risk ; for 
if you should only chance to be wrong, what a 
fearful danger you run ! There can be no harm, 
neighbour, to be on the safe side, particularly 
when you will be more happy even in this world 
by being so. 

But I say I shall not be more happy, said 
Gudgeon ; cannot I do as I please now, and will 
not that make me happy? Cannot I go and 
take a pot of beer at the alehouse, kiss a pretty 
wench, laugh at the parson^ and do as I please 
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on a Sunday? that is more than you super- 
stitious slaves can do. 

Yes^ said Goodman, and presently perhaps 
you may find it pleasant to steal instead of 
getdng your bread honestly, and then you may 
think it pleasant to run awav from your wife 
and family, as my brother-in-law did ; and then 
you may perhaps feel some desire to knock me 
on the head, for speaking what you do not like 
to bear. All this, I own, I dare not do, because 
I believe there is a God who would punish me 
terribly for such actions. All this you dare to 
do, and think yourself a happy man for your 
boldness. But will drunkenness make you happy 
in the long run, Master Gudgeon, even in this 
world .^ Will laughing at a good man or any 
man make you happy .^ Or will breaking the 
sabbath, or theft, or murder, or leaiang your 
family to want ? You may call this liberty of 
conscience if you please^ bui 1 think it slavery 
to sin ; you may say it is very agreeable to do 
as you like; but I should say ^ if is sure to make 
you miserable even in this world, to do suck 
things as these. And then when you think of 
eternity ! O, Master Gudgeon, bow can you be 
so wickedly foolish ! 

But I do' not intend to do any of these things, 
said Gudgeon; they are against my reason as 
much as against your religion; and I will be 
guided by my reason. 

Then why not do what is right to please God, 
as well as to please yourself? said Goodman. 
IFhy will you despise his commandments and 
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fate his displeasur^f tuhenyou feU 7ne, tlmt you^ 
should do just as he bids^ if it. were only to 
please yourse(/l or io/bllow your own reason 9 

Yes, said GudgeoDi but my reason is enough 
for me, without what you call God's commands ; 
I know what 19 right^ and I will do \% because 
I am a reasonable being« and what are God's ^ 
commands to sud) a one^ heyn Master Good* 
man ? 

Ah neighbour, said Goodman^ you will per- 
haps find soTm day^ when you are put to greqi 
temptation^ that this reason of yours is not sa 
strong as you think for. You will find it ta 
your cost^ that reason is but weak when we 
forget God*s words and God's judgments. And ^ 
when you come to lie upon your death-bed^ you 
will perhaps wish you had thought a - little 
more about pleasing God, and less about fol-. 
lowing 'your own reason. It is a terrible thing. 
Master Gudgeim, to die, without the comfort of 
feeling that we have tried to lay up. happiness 
for ourselves beyond the grave, by striving to ^ 
please our Maker. Bat come, Wavert with me : 
do not you be persuaded to forg(^ your God» 
lest he should forget you when you most want 
his help. Come, man, put on your hat ; it can- 
not do you any harm to go with me to church, 
it may do you sad evil if you stay away. Waver 
could not say no to either, and as Goodman 
took him by tbe arm, he went with him* 

The Preacher took these worda for bis text, 
^' What is a man profited, if be gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?'' 



He shewed, first, that a man who should sell 
an eternity of happiness for fifty or sixty years 
of vicious pleasure^ would n>ake a most foolish 
hoTgoxfi. . 

He shewed, secondly, that if a man were ever 
so bent on this foolish bargain, he could not 
possibly get a life of happiness in exchange 
for his soul; because vicious pleasures, though 
they may be sweet for a very short time, are 
sure to make a man wretched even in this 
world. 

The Preacher then proceeded to shew, that a 
man may gain everlasting happiness by obey- 
ing God*s commands. 

And that in obeying God's commands, he is 
equally sure to make himself as happy in this 
world, as it is possible to be in a place where 
some troubles^ diseases, and wants^ fall to the 
lot of the happiest. Even in this world the 
pious, kind-hearted, honest, industrious, and 
sober man is happier than the irreligious, ma- 
lidous, dishonest, idle, and profligate man. 

As they came out of church, Waver said to 
Goodman, It is plain enough to me, that the 
better a man is, the more happy he will be in 
tins life : but as for a future state, I wish now I 
could but see soitoe miracle to prove to me that 
there will be one. 

To be sure, said Goodman, it would give a 
man great satisfaction to have as much proof of 
an important thing that he doubts about as 
possible : but refnember, neighbour, we cannot 
have Just what proof we please of things. 

c 
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When my poor boy was drawn for the militia, I 
was in great doubt whether I should buy him 
off, though it would have half ruined me to do 
so, or whether I should let him go. And surely 
it would have been very comfortable to me to 
have had sdme miracle, just to tell me what was 
best to be done : but it is not God's pleasure to 
do that by miracle^ which can be done by his re- 
gular providence. If I had listened to Parson 
Alworthy, who knew the sad state of Ireland at 
that time, I should have saved my boy without 
any need of a miracle. And so, neighbour, it is 
God's will that we should satisfy our minds 
about the truth of religion, without his giving 
a miracle to each of us. Remember, they who 
will not hear Moses and the Prophets, would 
not be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead. Take my advice, enquire inio the truth 
of religion fairly^ and do not go and ewcuse 
yourself from believing it, because you cannot 
see a miraele. 

If you will come with me to-night to my 
sister Mary Wilder s house, I think you will 
s^e something, which will shew the truth of 
Christianity almost as well as any miracle: at 
least, you will see that religion can support a 
Christian with hope, when there is little comfort 
to be drawn from that reason, which would 
persuade men that their souls die like the 
beasts that perish. 



Chap. V. 
Can reason support a man on his death-bed t 

It was growing dusk^ when Goodman «nd 
Waver went to the cottage of Mary Wilder: 
they knocked gently at the door^ and it was 
opened by Sarah Goodman : she welcomed Will 
with a smile, for he was her sweetheart; but 
tears were in her eyes, and she did not say 
much. 

Sarah loved her aunt Mary, for she had 
been brought up mostly by her. It was her 
aunt who had taught her to read, and to work^ 
and to be active and industrious. But what 
was more than all, she had taught her to love 
and fear God, and to make a conscience of all 
she did. All the neighbours said, that a girl 
who had been brought up to do her duties so 
well, would be a blessing to any man who had 
the luck to get her for a wife. 

Poor aunt, said Sarah, cannot last long : her 
breath gets shorter and shorter, and I see death 
in her face. But hush ! she is just fallen into 
a doze. 

They stepped into the cottage, and passed 
through the clean neat kitchen into an inner 
room^ in which they found Mr. Ahvorthy, the 
clergyman of the village, sitting by the bed-sid4^5V 
watching by Mary Wilder. In his hand he held 
the Bible, which he seemed to have been read- 
ing to her. 
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The face of the poor woman was very pale : 
she breathed short and quick in her sleep, and 
there was something in her whole look which 
shewed that she could not live many hours. 

Will Waver sat down. He had never seen a 
dying person before, and he felt as if he had not 
strength to stand. Every thing seemed strange 
and fearful to him: the clicking of the clock 
sounded to his ear more distinct and solemn 
than he had ever thought it before : the candle 
seemed to burn with a more dim and mournful 
light. Sure this is a fearful sight. Sir, said he 
to Mr. Alworthy ; I never knew what a death- 
bed was before this. 

It is indeed a fearful sight, said Mr. Alworthy, 
to see the soul of a being like ourselves part 
from the body, and leave it as senseless as a 
clod of earth. It is a sight to sicken the 
stoutest heart that has no hope beyond the 
grave, and it is enough to make any one who 
has just fear of Go^s displeasure tremble to 
look at it : but to those who have a reasonable 
hope in the mercies of their Creator and Re- 
deemer, death has no sting: it is only the 
passing from a life in which there is much 
trouble, into an eternity of happiness. But 
hush, the poor woman wakes. 

Mary Wilder opened her eyes, and turned 
them to the Clergyman. She said in a faint 
an4 low voice. This is very kind of you. Sir, to 
stop so long by me ; it is a great comfort to me 
to hear from you the gracious promises of my 
Saviour to the last moment of my life. I pray 
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God, Sir, to reward your goodness.** Then turn* 
ing to Waver she said, " I am glad to see you, 
William ; I wish you and Sarah happy, and I 
should like to say a few words to you before the 
Lord takes me to himself." 

Do not talk so, Mary, said Waver ; I hope yoru 
have many years to live yet. 

No, William, she said, I have not many hours, 
I know it well. Mv Master calls me, and I 
must go. But I wish to say a few words to 
you and Sarah, which I hope you mil think on 
when I am gone. 

She took breath for a few minutes, and then 
went on. I hear, William, that you have lately 
got amongst those wicked men, who would lead 
you to the terrible sin of denying your Maker, 
and raising your hand against your fellow-crea- 
tures. O William, look at me, and think if you 
would like to have such crimes to answer Jor 
when you shall lie on your last bed ! Think 
that you will one day be as I am now, and how 
terrible you would then find it to have to meet 
an offended God, whose laws you had broken ? 
He is my only comfort and support. And I 
would not exchange my hopes in him, for all 
that the world contains. 

Instead of letting yourself be led into sin and 
ruin by these violent and blood-thirsty men, you 
will be happier,* William, if you will make God 
your friend, by striving to do your duty in the 
station in which he has placed you. Bear these 
times patiently, and trust in God that they will 
mend. Be diligent, and strive to make the best 
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of them you can. If possible, lay up a little 
store against you and Sarah come together. 
And if you should marry her, strive to make her 
your best friend. Be a kind husband to her, and 
let your home be as happy as industry and good- 
nature can make it. Be a good father to your 
children, and bring them up in love for their 
parents, and in the fear of God. Above all, strive 
to make God your friend, by guiding yourself by 
his laws. This is ike reform, WtUiam Waver ^ 
which every man can make unihout hurting hi^ 
9ieighbour. This is the only reform which can 
really make kim much happier in this world, 
and when he cmnes to lie on his death-bed, this 
is the reform which ivill give him peace at the 
last. Think what it is to be able to say then^ 
^' I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforward 
fhere is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness." When Mary Wilder had said these words, 
she fell back quite exhausted. 

After she had rested some time, she spoke in 
a more broken voice, and begged the Clergyman 
to pray for her, for she thought she had a veiy 
short time to live. 

Mr. Alworthy knelt by the bed-side, and said 
this prayer in a low and gentle voice. 

O Almighty God, thou who art the Lord 
of life and of death, thou who hast promised to 
raise from the dead to life and glory all that 
put their trust in thee, we call upon thee for 
this thy servant, who is going to appear in thy 
presence. Comforl; and support her with thy 
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spirit. Give to her a firm trust in thy sworn 
promises, now in this hour of trial. Raise up 
in her thoughts the remembrance of her Sa- 
yiouT, who died and rose again for her. Cause 
her to put her whole trust in that mercy, which 
has given us such an earnest of salvation. Open 
to her the gates of eternal life, merciful Lord, 
that her soul may pass quietly from its mortal 
habitation, and be with thee in bliss unspeakable 
and full of glory. 

And teach us, gracious Lord, so to live (like 
this thy fiEuthful servant), as we shall wish we 
had lived when we come to die. O let us 
s^ek thy mercy^ and do thy will, whilst it is yet 
day, for we see that the night cometh^ in which 
no man can work. 

The Clergyman then proceeded to read the 
prayers of the Church. When they rose from 
their knees, they perceived that the last struggle 
of nature was over. Mary Wilder lay without 
life^ but her hands were clasped together, and 
a smile of hope and comfort was on her lips. 
Her soul was departed in peace to Him who 
created it, Jiili of thai hope of immortality, 
which is the Christianas greatest blessing in 
this world. 

See, brother, how a Christian can die, said 
Mr. Alworthy to William Waver. Be cautious 
how you throw away the hopes of immortality, 
and face the dangers of unbelief. It is my 
duty to warn you of your peril, before it is too 
late. Come to my house to-morrow evening 
after your work is done, and I will speak more 
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to you on this subject. I am sorry to hear that 
you are likely to be misled by bad men. 

Waver promised to be at the Parsonage next 
day at the hour of six. 



Chap. VI. 

Some say, that the objections to Christianity 
are strong, and the arguments Jbr it weak. 

About twelve o'clock on Monday, Sarah 
Goodman, having got her father's dinner ready, 
having cleaned the house, and put every thing in 
tidy and comfortable order, sat down to her 
work. The Squire's Lady made a custom of 
giving plain work to those of her poor neigh- 
bours who would do it. Many was the penny 
that Sarah Goodman earned by this means, 
when the work of her father's house was done. 
It will be a nice thing for us» thought she, if 
William and I should come together at last. If 
my little savings should help to make us comfort- 
able, and should keep Will from liking the 
alehouse better than his own cottage, how 
much happier I shall be made by laying up my 
earnings in the Savings Bank, than if I had spent 
them in ribbons and fine clothes ! *For Sarah, 
though a neat tidy girl, never dressed herself 
fine. How many temptations to do wrong, how 
much idle company, what a deal of pride, and 
envy, and prodigal waste, did she avoid by doing 
so ! Ah, thought she, if we can make our home 
comfortable, how much more happy shall we be 
than those who think only of what folks say of 
them and their dress abroad ! 

As she was hard at work, Will Waver knocked 
s^t the door, and came in. Sarah saw by his 
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look that something was the matter. On her 
asking kindly what vexed him, he told her that 
Jem Gudgeon and .Tom Nework, their leader, 
had been trying to make him promise not to go 
near Mr. Alworthy, for they feared the Parson 
would come over him with his priestcraft. 
Sarah said, that this did not seem fair to her ; 
Jem Gudgeon and Tom Nework had said all 
they could against religion^ and now did not 
wish him to hear, what could be said for it. It 
seemed to her fair to hear both sides coolly, and 
then see which had most reason. For this was 
the way to judge rightly about every thing; 
and the Scriptures themselves encourage all peo- 
ple to prove and examine all things, and to hold 
fast to that which is good. As for Mr. Alworthy 
coming over him with priestcraft, he knew that 
forewarned was forearmed. But she thought 
there was a deal of radical-craft in Tom 
Nework's wanting him to shut his ears to what 
might be said on the one side, and listen only to 
the other. Will Waver owned what she said 
was just e-nough. and promised to go to the 
rectory at six o'clock. Ah Sarah, said he, if 
religion made all folks like thee, there would be 
no fault to find with it ! 

And if religion does not make folks better 
than they would be without it, never believe 
that they are really religious, whatever they say. 
Religion makes those that mind it better hus- 
bands and wives J fathers afid mothers^ s<ms and 
daughters ; it makes the poor content ed^ and the 
rich charitable; and the best proof William^you 
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can have thai I shall prove a good wife is, that 
1 fear God^ and wish to keep his command'- 
ments :. and I will never be the wife of any man 
who does not do the same. 

At six o'clock Will Waver went to the rec- 
tory : he was shewn into the Clergyman's study, 
a plain room, in which thiere were many books. 
Mr. Alwortfayt after asking, kindly after his 
health, and bidding him take a chair, ^d, Now, 
neighbour Waver, I hope you are come to tell 
me your mind freely. I will answer these doubts 
which I hear that you have got about religion, 
ds fairly and as clearly as I can. And, in order 
that you nmy consider my answers at your leisure, 
I will put down on this piece of paper what your 
radical friends say against religion, and what a 
Christian can say for it. As you can read 
written hand, you may look over it afterwards, 
and see if what I say is fair and just. Now tell 
me, what is the first thing the radicals say 
against religion ? 

Why first and foremost, said Waver, they say, 
that the clergy are only set to keep the people 
in ignorance and darkness. And that the peo- 
ple in all countries are governed by priestt* 
craft. 

Is this true ? said Mr. Alwortby ; are not the 
clergy doiiig all in their power to give the poor 
a good education, to teach them to read and 
write .'^ Do not they encourage them to search 
the Scriptures, and to find out the truth ? But 
you are cheated by a word, William. Because 
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the priests of heathen religions kept the people 
in the dark^ and hindered them from getting any 
knowledge, lest they should perceive the foolish* 
ness of their superstitions, your radical leaders 
would persuade you that the ministers of Chris- 
tianity do just the same. But it is false, as the 
thousands of schools which the clergy have had 
the greatest kuind in establishing will prove to 
any fair man. 

' But folks say, said Waver, that many of the 
Christian priests have done all in their power 
to keep the people in ignorance. As the papists, 
and others like them. 

Well, said Mr. Alworthy, and what they tell 
you is quite true. The papists teach what was 
never taught by the Bible. Such as, that the 
prayers of the priests will get people out of pur« 
gatory, that folks are commanded by God to 
confess every thing to the priests, that the 
priests can grant them pardon for their sins, and 
that the pope can never speak any thing wrong, 
and so on. Now in order to hinder men from 
finding out how much the people are deceived 
in all this and a deal more, these popish priests 
• strive to keep them in ignorance, and wUl not 
let them read the Scriptures in their own lan- 
guage. But is it fair, William Waver, that the 
protestant priests, who do just the contrary to 
all this, should be reckoned with the papists ? 
Or is it fair to find fault with religion, because 
some men have used it to a bad purpose ? You 
might just as well say, that all medicine is poisoUi 
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because quack doctors kill folks with their drugs. 
Now let us hear what more your radicals have to 
say against religion. 

Why they say, answered Waver, thai the 
clergy do not believe what they preach ; Jbr 
that a great many of them live worse Bves than 
the worst unbelievers. 

Well, said Mr. Alwbrthy, let us suppose that 
many of the clergy do not do what they preach. 
I say, that this is no proof that they disbelieve 
religion, or think it false. 

Now I will put a case to you* You know 
Farmer Tipple. You know that he is counted a 
clever shrewd man. And you know too that he 
injures his health and his property sadly by 
drinking. Now would any one say that the 
farmer does not believe that it is a bad and a 
wrong thing to get drunk ? No, he Imows and 
believes as well as you or I, that drunkenness is 
the ruin of men, but he cannot stand the tempt* 
alion of good ale. And may not this be exactly 
the case with the bad clergymen ? They know 
and believe that the Christian religion is true, 
but they cannot bring themselves to do what it 
commands them, and leave undone what it for- 
bids. But this is very different from disbeliev- 
ing Christianity, or thinking it false. The truth 
is, William Waver, such men id their hearts 
believe and tremble, or at most keep their 
minds as much as they can from thinking on a 
subject which is always like a drawn sword 
hanging over their heads. If they did not do 
their utmost to keep their conscience asleep. 
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they would be like St. Peter^ who, after denying' 
his Master, went and wept bitterly; or 111^ 
Judas, who, after selling hi» Master for thirty 
pieces of silver, went oat, and banged- himself. 
But all this only sfa^irs^ that there may be bad 
ministera as well as^ bad laymen. It no more 
proves that the clergy disbelieve what they teach,, 
than shrewd Master Tipple's- getting drunk }^bves 
that clever men think sobriety a bad thing. 

Now lei us hear your next objection to re-* 
ligion. 

Why they say, said Waver, that many clever 
meuy and such as have been free from prejudice 
and superstition^ have disbelieved reUgwn, 

Stay a little, Master Waver, said Mr. Alworthy, 
let us talk of one thing at a time. First they 
say, that jnany clever men have disbelieved reli- 
gion. Now as to this, it is not wonderful that 
out of the thousands of clever men who have 
lived since Adam, some should: be found that 
have disbelieved religion. Why some clever 
men have been found that disbelieved their own 
existence, and thought that they and all the 
world were only a dream. But now would you 
be persuaded by these clever men^ instead of 
the greater number of men as clever, nay, 
cleverer than they, who have* believed that all we 
see is real, and that man is not in a dream ? 
There have been clever men, who have disbe* 
lieved the earth turning: round. There have 
been clever men, <vho believed thit they could 
find out a way to turn every thing into gold. 
There have been clever men> who believed that 
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if a man happened to be bora under one »tar, he 
would be sure to be lucky, and that if he were 
born under another, he would be sure to be 
unfortunate. So you see, Master Waver, there 
have been clever men, who have believed the 
most silly things, and disbelieved the most cer* 
tain things; So, if you begin to take a few clever 
men as your guides, instead of listening to the 
greater number of clever men, or, what is better, 
using your own reason where you can, it is 
likely that you will be led to believe nonsjense, 
and disbelieve the truth. 

I ask you, is it fair to set the opinion of a few 
men against the opinions of thousands, who are 
just as clever and able to judge as they ? Is it 
fair to follow one clever man, who has disbelieved 
religion, rather than a thousand clever men who 
have believed it ? 

Aye but, said Waver, the thousand clever men 
that have believed it have been prejudiced and 
superstitious. 

That is a famous radical way, said Mr. 
Alworthy, of getting rid of a thousand clever 
men's opinions. What then, if you were a 
judg^ on a cause of life and death, where eleven 
of the juiymen thought one thing, aqd one 
juryman thought another thing, you would 
listen to the one man rather than to the eleven, 
because he told you that he was the only unpre- 
judiced fair man ! Now I should be more apt 
* to think, that when one mAYi disagrees with 
eleven about a subject that they have as good 
means of understanding as he, it is feirer tp 
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suppose the 6ne man to be prejudiced, than all" 
the eleven others. If the judge were to take 
his sentence rather from <he one man's verdict, 
than from the eleven others, every body would 
call out shame against him. But this is just 
what the radicals would do about religion ; they 
would rather be guided by Tom Paine and Vol- 
taire, ^d a few more who have disbelieved 
'religion; than by Newton, and Locke, and 
Bacon, and thousands of men, who were as 
clever, and many of them cleverer, than the 
disbelievers of religion. 

Now if for every clever man, who disbelieved 
religion, I could find you only eleven as clever 
men who believed it, I should cdl you a blindly 
prejudiced . man, were you to let yourself be 
guided by the opinion of the one, rather than 
the eleven. But I can find you thousands who 
believe, to one that disbelieves. 

Besides, if you were able to understand what 
I should say, I could shew you that Locke, and 
Newton, and Bacon, proved themselves both 
clever, fair, and bold judges — clever enough to 
find out any falsehood in religion, fair enough 
to judge without prejudice, and bold enough to 
speak the truth, without caring whom it offended. 
And on the other hand, I could give you reasons 
why Voltaire, and Tom Paine, and all the cle- 
verest disbelievers of religion, were from circum- 
stances very unfair and prejudiced judges of 
religion, though they did not want either for 
cleverness or boldness. But I do not wish to 
puzzle you with what you cannot clearly under- 
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stand, as I fear some of your radical friends like 
to do : so I will only say, why do you listen to a 
few clever men, rather than to a great many ? 
Besides, let me ask you, if many do not strive 
to disbelieve religion, and make others dis- 
believe it, because it is against them, for their 
sins ? 

Now what is the next fault you can find with 
religion ? 

Why they say, said Waver, that religion has 
been the cause of thousands of evils to men; 
such as terrible wars, persecutions, and so on. 

And because bad men have made religion a 
doke for their wickedness, you would be per- 
suaded that religion is a bad thing. Has not 
good ale brought many a man to the gallows ? 
but would you call good ale a bad thing for 
that reason ? No, ale is a good thing, though 
it may be abused ; there is nothing so good in 
this world but , it may be abused. Nay, the 
better a thing is, the more liable it is to be 
abused. Justice may be abused, food may be 
abused, and liberty. Master Waver, may be sadly 
abused : yet justice, food, liberty, and religion, 
are in themselves great blessings for all that, 
and none but fools would think of calling them 
otherwise, because knaves may misuse them. 

Now let us hear the next fault they find with 
religion. 

Why they say, said Waver, that those who 
preach religion^ are paid for it, and for thai 
reason are not to be believed. 

What, said Mr. Alworthy, they will not believe 
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us because tve are paid for preaching? They 
would have us starved^ before they can think 
us honest men^ This is rather hard, neighbour 
Waver, beeause I take it a man may be honest, 
though he has something to live upon. But, 
however, at this rate, if we were to get nothing 
for our preaching, they would be inclined to 
think we believe what we preach : and if besides 
getting nothing for our preaching, we should 
get booted, and pelted, and set in the stocks, 
for preaching Christ* Jesus, they would be still 
more inclined to think we were in earnest, and 
believe what we want others, to believe. And 
if besides all this we were to get whipped, and 
tormented,- and put to death, for daring to 
preach Christiltnity, they would then be sure 
that noUiiog but a firm belief in what we said 
could make us utter it, in the face of such 
dangers* 

To be sure, said Waver, if that were the case, 
every one would believe the clergy in earnest : 
for who would face shame, and persecution, and 
death, without reward for what he knew to be 
a lie ? No, no ; though truth is as bold as a lion, 
falsehood is always a coward at heart. 

Very well^ Master Waver, said Mr. Alworthy, 
then let them believe the sincerity of the clergy, 
who have borne all this for preaching religion, 
if they will not believe in our sincerity. 

But what clergy ever did the like of that? 
said Waver. 

What clergy ! why the Apostles, and the rest of 
the Christians, for very many years after our 
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Saviour came, said Mr. Al worthy. Do' tibt 
we know from histories written by heathens, 
as well as from the Scriptures, that the first 
preachers of Christianity bore all sorts of per- 
secutions for preaching their religion. If you 
radicals will not believe that we are in earnest, 
because we have no persecutions to try our faith, 
let them at least believe in the truth and since- 
rity of those Christian preachers, who stood the 
most terrible persecutions for preaching a reli- 
gion, by which they could gain no woridly ad- 
vantage. Let them believe, at least, that the 
men who died for their faith were heartily in 
earnest, and did not preach what they knew to be a 
lie ; and besides, whether we are in earnest or not, 
if the religion was true then, it must be true now. 

Well Sir, said Waver, I do think that very 
many have believed most sincerely in religion ; 
but does that prove that religion must be true P 
JHciy not a man stand up boldly in support of 
a lie, if he has been deceived into thinking it the 
truth ? 

We will talk of that directly, said Mr. Al-^ 
worthy ; but in the mean time do not you listen 
to those who would persuade you, that the 
preachers of religion must be hypocrites and 
deceivers. Many a man has believed as sin* 
cerely in religion^ though he has not been 
called upon to prove his faith by standing per- 
secution, as those who have : and many a man 
has believed as sincerely in religion, though he 
has been paid regularly for preaching, as those 
who preached for nothing. 
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I do not think it fur to call a doctor a cheats 
because he is paid for giving his advice. 

But now you ask me, if it is not possible for 
a man to stand put in a lie boldly and honestly, 
so long as he believes it to be true. It certainly 
is very possible that a man should do so, and 
many men have done so ; and if the only proof 
that we could give of religion being true was, 
that some have lost their lives in defence of it, 
we should not be able to give a sufficient reason 
for the faith that is in us : men would fairly say 
that this is not proof enough, because they know 
that many Heathens and Mahometans have 
stood persecution for their religions, which are 
allowed by all sober men to be false. 

Now, Master Waver, I advise you to give me 
as fair a hearing, whilst I tell you the proofs of 
Christianity, as I gave to you, when you told me 
the objections to it. Try to turn all prejudice 
out of your mind, and be as fair a judge, as if 
you were sitting on a cause of life and death. 
And consider, ihis is a more important cause^ 
afid more deserving of your patient attention 
and fair judgment^ than any which was ever 
brought, before a judge. The cause you have 
to try is whether you will believe or disbelieve 
what Christians say came from God. Now if 
you should disbelieve it lightly, and afterwards 
find it did really come from God, and was his 
message to youy I warn you of the terrible con- 
sequences. 



Cmap. VII. 

Stmue say they would believe religiofif if it only 
had as much proof an its side^ as those things 
which men do commonly believe. 

Now, William Waver, said Mr. Alworthy, let 
me ask you, whether you believe there was ever 
such a person as Henry the Eighth in Eng- 
landf who cut ofF the heads of his wives, and in 
whose reign popery was put an end to in this 
kingdom ? 

To be sure I do, said Waver ; who can doubt 
it? 

But suppose . I chose to doubt it, sdd Mr. 
Alworthy ; what proof could you give me, that 
such a person ever lived, and did such things 
as you say 9 

Why, said Waver, I suppose I could find 
many different histories of him, written about 
the time when he lived, fznd which folks at that 
time, and ever since, have read and believed to 
be true. Now I should say to any man, who 
doubted there having been such a person as 
Harry the Eighth, how could these histories 
ever come to be believed for true, so soon after 
the times that they tell about, if they are false ? 
How could people have ever been persuaded by 
,ihese histories that Henry the Eighth lived, and 
did such things as they relate, if they had not 
heard from their fathers^ and some of them seen 
themselves^ that what was said was true? Do 
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not the histories speak of things which happened 
in their own country, and in their own times ? 
And would they be such credulous fools, as to 
believe lies, when they had such easy means of 
finding out the truth ? No, Mr. Alworthy, I will 
never credit that. 

Well now, said Mr. Alworthy, there is just 
the same proof ol Jesus Christ and his Apostles 
having lived, and done the things which we read 
of them, as you say there is of Henry the Eighth 
having lived, and done what we read of him. 
We have many histories and letters, or epistles 
as they were called, which were written soon 
after the time of our Saviour's deaths and by 
the very men who were with him: and these 
different histories were read and believed by 
thousands who lived in the country where^ and 
directly after the time when^ these things hap- 
pened. As you say,, neighbour Waver, how 
could these persons have been deceived, when 
by a little enquiry they might have known the 
truth ? 

But Sir, said Waver, I thought there was 
only one history of our Saviour and the Apo- 
stles, which we call the New Testament. 

The New Testament, said Mr. Alworthy, is 
not one account, but many accounts, written by 
different authors, and sent to different people. 
There are four histories by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and there are many letters 
written to different people by Paul, Peter, James, 
John, and Jude; and besides these accounts, 
we have other writings by men who came 
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immediately after those times, which speak of 
those histories as being true, and b<mig com- 
monly believed in their day. But as all those 
different histories were in time collected into 
one volume, people, are apt to think of them 
now, as if they were one history. But this is 
not foir. They are in truth many histories, 
and were all read and believed in those times : 
so that if you think that many histories of Henry 
the Eighth having been read and believed in 
bis times, or very near them, prove that lie 
lived and did what is told of him ; you ought 
for the same reason to believe, that many his- 
tories of Jesus Christ and bis Apostles, having 
been read and believed in his times, or very near 
them, prove that they lived and did what is told 
of them. Now can you think of any other 
proof you could give me of Henry the Eighth 
having lived and done what is told of him ? 

Why, said Waver, I should be apt to look 
into the histories themselves, and if I found 
them all agreeing ^ and yet not as it were all in 
a tale like false witnesses^ but agreeing in an 
honest sort of a manner, I should say, that was 
i proof of their being true. Because you know, 
sir, if the histories were false, the writers of 
them would be apt to disagree in what they say. 

Well,- said Mr. A) worthy, there is jtist this 
iroof of truth in those wntings which give an 
account of our Saviour and his Apostles : they 
do all agree together wonderfully : and what is 
of great consequence, (as you must know if you 
ever heard witnesses examined at the assizes,) 
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they agree about little matters, which they let 
out by accident, and which no one would ever 
think of mentioning, if the things had not really 
happened. At the same time they do not agree 
like false witnesses, who are all in a tale as you 
call it : indeed, they sometimes find fault with one 
another, and mention causes of dispute with one 
another^ all which you know would be confusidn 
to &lse witnesses, though it cannot injure the 
truth. Now if you are inclined to believe many 
histories of Henry the Eighth, because they agree 
together in an honest < sort of a manner, you 
ought to be inclined to believe . many histories 
of our Savibuf and his Apostles, because they 
agree together in as honest a sort of manner. 

Now consider what other proof you would 
give me of Henry the Eighth having lived and 
done as they tell of him. 

Why, said Waver, I should ask, what interesi 
the writers of those histories could have to de* 
ceive? iM found they had no interest to make 
people believe these things about Henry the 
Eighth, I should be all the more inclined to 
credit what they said of him. 

Very well, said Mr. Alworthy : there is Just 
this reason for believing the writings of the 
Apostles. They had not only no worldly, in- 
terest to serve by writing their histories, but it 
was the ruin of their worldly interest to publish 
such histories. Had they all come forward 
when Judas betrayed his Master, and consented 
to give their oaths that Christ was an impostor ; 
they w6uld have been sure to be richly rewarded 
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by the High Priest and Scribes : or had any of 
them done so afterwards, when Peter and the 
others began to preach the Gospel, they would 
have been rewarded in the same way. But in- 
stead of that, they wrote and spoke the history 
of our Saviour in the very face of persecution, 
torments, and death. They not only could get 
nothing for writing these things, but they were 
punished cruelly for doing so. If then you are 
inclined to believe the writers of the history of 
Henry the Eighth, because they had no worldly 
interest in saying what they did of him ; ought 
you not to be inclined to believe th^se writers of 
the history of our Saviour/ since they had no 
worldly interest in* saying what they did of him, 
and had every worldly interest to make them 
hold their tongues? Now what farther proof 
could you give me, of there having been such a 
man as Henry the Eighth, and his having done 
such things as are told of him ? 

Why, said Waver, I should look. . whether 
there was any thing in the histories them- 
selves that was likely to be believed on account 
of its pleasing metCs prejudices and inclina- 
tions; or whether y on the other handy the things 
contained in the histories were likely to . be 
against mens prejudices and inclinations. I 
take it. Sir, u men are far more easily led to 
believe or to do what they like, than what they 
do not like. Just as Farmer Tipple says, it*s a 
mighty good doctrine to keep Christmas with 
feasting, but cannot so easily be persuaded to 
fast in Lent. For where things are. against 
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men s prejudices and inclinations, thev can only 
be believed for their truth's sake. So if the 
things told in the histories of King Henry were 
against men's prejudices and inclinations, and 
yet were believed for true, I should say that this 
was a strong proof of their really being true 

Very well. Master Waver, very well, said Mr. 
Alworthy : now let us in like manner see whe- 
ther the things taught and related in the writ- 
ings^ of the Apostles could have so pleased 
men's prejudices and inclinations, as to be likely 
to have been believed even if they had not been 

*r"^L .^?" .*'" ^^^ ***** *^®^® 'V'"*' tAis proof 
of Christianity which you want. 

In the first place, these writhigs tell the Jews, 
that all nations were going to be received and 
adopted by God as much as themselves: this 
must have been sadly against the Jewish preju- 
dice, who thought that they alone were God's 
people, and all other nations were an abomina- 
tion to him. 

Then these writings told the Jeivs, that God 
was going to cast them off, and destroy their 
dty : this was not likely to please their pre- 
judices or inclinations. 

These writings told the Jews, that their Mes- 
siah was come as a humble and lowly man, 
who would not take any part among the law- 
givers and rulers of this world: this was not 
likely to please the prejudices or inclinations of 
a people, who expected their Messiah to come 
as a conqueror, to deliver them from the power 
of their Roman masters. 
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Besides^ these writings teach the Jews, who 
trasted to their ceremonies and rites for accept- 
ance with God» that such things were no longer 
of any value in the sight of the Almighty. 

They teach the Jews, who were careless about 
piety and virtue, that this is the only service 
that is acceptable to God. Now had the writers 
of the New Testament tried to make what they. 
wrote hateful to the prejudices and inclinations 
of the Jews, they could not have taken a more 
certain method. 

Nor is there any thing in the writings of the 
Apostles, which was likely to be more acceptable 
to the Heathens. They teach the Heathens, 
who had • long been accustomed to idolatry, 
that idols are an abomination to God, and are 
vain and powerless. They teach the Heathens, 
who loved cieremonies and splendour in their 
worship, that God is a Spirit, to be worshipped 
only in spirit and in truth ; and that in the 
closet also, and not merely before men. They 
told the Heathens, who were given to all sorts 
of wicked pleasures, and thought that such 
things were excused by the desires of our na- 
ture, that whoremongersi, and adulterers, and 
drunkards, would be punished everlastingly. 
They told the Heathens, who were given to 
revenge, and counted it one of the greatest of 
glories to punish an enemy, that we must for- 
give and pray for our enemies. Now if you 
would be the more inclined to believe histories 
of Henry the liligbth, for having been believed 
in spite of their containing what was displeasing 
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to men's prejudices and inclinations, you ought 
in the same manner to be the more inclined to 
believe the histories of our Saviour and his 
Apostles, because they have been believed^ 
though they contained what was nK>st displeas- 
ing to men's prejudices and inclinations. 

Now tell me, what other proof you could 
give me of Henry the Eighth having lived, and 
done such things as are said of him. 

Why, said Waver, I should look to see if 
there were any proofs at this time in the world 
of his having done what the histories say he 
did. To put a case, I should look to see if 
there were any proof, besides that of the his- 
tories themselves, of his having changed the re- 
ligion of England from popery. 

Very well, said Mr. Al worthy, and in the 
same way I should look if there is any proof 
now in the world, that Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles did really live, and change the religion 
of the world from Heathenism to Christianity. 
Now I do find just the very pr4>of you require 
of this in the world. I find many writers before 
the time of our Saviour, who lived in different 
countries, and spoke diiFerent languages, who 
tell us, that their nations were Heathens, wor- 
shipping Heathen gods and images. I find 
writers of the very same countries, after the 
time of our Saviour, who tell me, that the same 
nations had turned to worship the God of 
Israel. What a great change is here! How 
was it brought about, if not by the means which 
we read of in the histories of Christ and his 
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Apostles ? Agun, I read in the Scriptures of 
a people called the Jews, who had a town called 
Jerusalem: that these people crucified our Sa- 
viour, and persecuted his Apostles : that these 
people were therefore to be punished, by having 
their citv burnt, and themselves scattered all 
over the world ; and yet, that they would never 
be so mixed with other nations, as not to be a 
distinct and separatie people; but that, on the 
contrary, they would be a byeword and a re- 
proach amongst all nations, being kept separate, 
though amongst them. Now do not we see 
proofs of this having happened ? Are not the 
Jews driven from Jerusalem ? Was not Jeru- 
salem destroyed by the Romans ^ And are not 
the Jews scattered abroad amongst all nations r 
And yet are they not in all countries a separate 
and distinct people ? Are they not a reproach 
and a scorn every where ? 

Now is not this as great a proof of the truth 
of these parts of the New Testament, which 
gives this account of the Jews, as the remains 
of the old abbeys and monasteries all over Eng- 
land are a proof of that part of the history of 
Henry the Eighth, which gives an account of 
his putting an end to the popish houses in 
England, and causing numbers of them to be 
pulled down ? 

Again, I read in the history of Jesus Christ, 
that he commanded two religious ceremonies to 
be observed by his followers : namely, that they 
should be baptized with water; and that they 
should meet together to break bread and drink 
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wine, in remembrance of him. Now I know, 
that two such ceremonies are observed by 
Christians in this day ; and have been observed, 
as I learn from various histories, for ages back. 
Now how did these customs begin, or for what 
cause, if it were not just as it is related in the 
New Testament ? 

So, Master Waver, if you would be inclined 
to believe the histories of Henry the Eighth, 
because you see proofs now in the world of 
things having been really done by him which 
those histories mention, you should equally 
be inclined to believe the New Testament, when 
you see proofs now in the world of those things 
having been done, which it gives us an ac- 
count of. 

Now tell me, if you can think of any other 
proof that there was such a king as Henry the 
Eighth, and that he did what is told of him. 

Why, said Waver, I should look into the 
things which are related of him, and if I /bund 
them likely and natural^ I should be all the 
more ready to believe them upon good evi- 
dence: but if they were unlikely, I should be 
the more scrupulous of giving credit to them. 

Well, said Mr. Alworthy, this is fair enough ; 
we are naturally more ready to believe what 
seems to us probable, than what appears impro- 
bable. If you will examine the Scriptures fairly, 
you will seejfist this proof of their being true. 
In order to be fair, we must bear in mind. 
Master Waver, that many things which have 
appeared to men very improbable, are yet true. 
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The first Englishman who heard of a mountain 
sending out fire from its top, must have thought 
it a very improbable story, because he never saw 
such a thing : yet the thing is very true, and he 
might have had good evidence of it from others, 
though he could not see it himself in England. 
So men thought it very improbable that the 
earth should turn round, instead of its standing 
still, and the sun going round it. How unlikely 
it sounds that a bit of stee), being rubbed 
against a sort of stone, should always turn one 
way : and yet that you know is the case with 
the needle that the mariner's compass is made 
with, when it is rubbed by a loadstone. All 
these things must appear very improbable to 
any one who hears them for the first time. 
But yet these things are quite true ; and we 
may hear them from such people, and in such a 
manner, as must quite satisfy any fair man of 
their being true, even if he had not any oppor- 
tunity of proving their truth himself. 

And the more a man knows, neighbour 
Waver, the clearer he sees. that very surprising 
and wonderful things, and such as he does not 
see commonly, happen in various parts of the 
world. So that he is not inclined immediately 
to disbelieve a thing, because it is not like what 
he sees every day. But he asks, first, is this 
thing possible? And when he has found 
that it is possible, for all he knows to the con- 
trary, he then asks what evidence or what proof 
there is of its being true. 

To put a case. If a person were to tell miSa 
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that he had seen a surgeon, who could raise 
from the grave a man who had been dead some 
days ; I should say, the thing was impossiblje to 
man, and therefore should never believe it. But 
if I were told, that the Creator of the world had 
been pleased to raise from the grave a man, 
who had been dead some days, I should not say 
that the thing was impossible to such a power ; 
but should ask for good, sound, and strong 
proof of the fact. 

Now, neighbour, in respect to the miracles 
which we read of in the Scripture, / should ask, 
firsts are they possible? And upon consider- 
ing, I should think it very possible, that the 
Almighty power, who created man, should be 
able to cure him in a moment of any diseases, 
or make him live again after he was dead. 
There surely is no impossibility in the Al- 
mighty's doing such miracles, though they 
would be impossible to man. 

But, said Waver, though miracles are not 
impossible to God, it is surely very improbable 
that he would do them. 

It seems very improbable, that he should do 
them without a very strong reason. But if it 
should ever please God to give a revelation of 
himself to his creatures, it seems very probable 
thai he would work miracles^ in order to prove 
that the revelation came from him. 

Suppose a landlord, who had never been seen 
by any of his tenants, should come among them 
suddenly, and demand his rent, and want to 
give new leases ; would not the tenants be apt to 
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say, Please, Sir, to prove to us, that you are 
re»lly our landlord, please to call some wit- 
nesses, and shew us some writings, or we 
cannot attend to you. So if it pleased God to 
make a revelation of his will to his creatures^ 
would they not be apt to say^ how can we be 
sure that the commands come from our Cre- 
ator ! let him give us some proof that it is in* 
deed the Creator of all things who gives these 
commands, or we cannot obey them. Now are 
not miracles the very proof which would make 
the matter clear? If the Almighty were to 
make answer. Behold^ I will do such things as 
man cannot do, and let this be a proof to you 
that it is I who speak; would not this be the 
most clear and satisfactory proof, that the reve- 
lation came from God ? Fpr this reason, I say, 
that whenever it pleases the Almighty to make 
a revelation of his will to his creatures, it is not 
only probable that be will do some miracles to 
compel their belief, but it seems to us the only 
way, by which he can certify to us that the 
message he sends really comes from him.. 

I say again, neighbour, if it is probable that 
there will be a revelation,^ it is probable, that 
there will be miracles.. Indeed, any thing whiph 
pretends to he a revelation wltl^out such proofs, 
whether it be carried on by Mahomet or Joanna 
SoulhcQtf has nothing in it to make me listen 
to it for a moment. I; should say. Give me some 
proof that th^^e things. come from God;, and no 
proof would satisfy me^ but such, as I k^ow God 
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only could give^ and which is quite out of the 
power of man. So that miracles and a revela- 
tion seem to me, so far as my reason can judge, 
to he likely to go together. 

Well but, Sir, said Waver, though miracles 
seem to be the probab]e means by which God 
would reveal himself to man, does it seem pro- 
bable that he should reveal himself at all ? 

Indeed, said Mr. Alworthy, I see no impro- 
bability in such a thought. There is not indeed 
sufficient reason to make me expect a revelation 
from God beforehand, but certainly I should not 
reckon such an event so improbable as to dis- 
believe it on that ground, when the evidence of 
its having really taken place is so very strong. 

When I consider my own nature, how liable 
to fall into such errors and sins as will make 
myself and others unhappy, it seems to me that 
some rule of life which should tell me what to 
do and what to leave undone, in order to make 
me as happy as I can be in this state, would be 
a great blessing to me. 

Now it does not seem improbable to me, that 
the merciful Giver of all good things shouM see 
iSt to grant this blessing. 

When I consider the powers which God. has 
given to his rational creatures, to understand 
and act upon such a revelation of his will ; when 
I consider what a blessing such a rule of life 
would be to them ; and, when I consider all the 
proofs of God^s goodness to his creatures, in 
giving them such things as are fit and good for 
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their nature; I cannot reckon a revelation 
amongst such things as appear improbable to 
me. 

But, Sir, said Waver, if a revelation would be 
so useful to man, why was it not given to all 
men at once, and from the very first ? 

I will answer you, said Mr. Alworthy, by 
askings why the knowledge of cultivating the 
fruits of the earth in the best possible manner, 
and manufacturing hemp and cotton into 
clothing, has not been given equally, and at the 
same time, to all mankind ? Why was not the 
knowledge of working in iron and brass given 
to all men from the first ? You cannot tell me 
why. Neither can I tell you why Christianity 
has not been given to all men,^and from the fir^t 
moment of creation. What is plain in this 
matter is this, that the dealings of God in reve- 
lation are exactly the same as the dealings of 
God in nature: so that we must not refuse to 
believe the Christian religion on account of this 
thing, when we are forced to admit that.it is 
exactly agreeable to God*s dealings with man in 
nature, of which no man that uses his eyes can 
pretend to doubt. 

Pray, Sir, said Waver, could a wise man give 
any sort of a guess at what it is most likely. God 
would reveal, in case he shoqld give us a reve- 
lation ? 

Why so far as this, said Mr. Alworthy, I 
should say, that as. there are great proofs of 
mercy and goodness in the works of creation, I 
should expect much of mercy and goodness in 

d6 
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any revelation from the Creator. At the same 
time, I should not have any guess how, or in 
ivhat manner, this mercy would be shewn. All 
that I should say would be this, if any thing 
which pretended to be a revelation from God 
could be shewn to be altogether calculated to 
make men miserable, I should immediatdy say, 
that such a revelation comes not from the great 
Creator, who has done so much in every part of 
his works for man*s happiness. It is not agree- 
able to what I already know of his nature. 

Again, we all know that things whii^h are con- 
tradictory and clean opposite to one another, 
cannot be done or believed by a man at the 
same time. This would lead us to expect in a 
revelation things which agreed with one another. 
If any thing, claiming to be a revelation, taught 
or commanded things which were so opposite 
that they could not be believed or done together, 
we should have the very best reason for doubt- 
ing that such a revelation came from the Creator 
of all things, who knows what is possible accord* 
ing to the nature he himself has given. 

Now, Master Waver, there is in the Scty)^ 
iures all that we have good reason to expect. 
There is that which is most beneficial to man- 
kind, and which is agreeable to the nature which 
God has given him. 

Again, there is another thing that we should 
expect in a revelation ;• namely, that it should 
answer some real purpose. For as we know 
that all the Creator's wotks, so far as we are 
acquainted with them^ answer some real purpose. 
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which would be missed if the7were away ; so We 
should never expect a revelation from the Cre", 
ator which contained what Would produce no 
effect^ or which, had it never been given, would 
have never been missed : such as long accounts 
of what is going on in the moon, and about the 
nature of the stars, which do not concern us. 

Now, Master Waver, the more we study the 
Scriptures, and the more we strive to obey them, 
the more clearly we shall perceive that this book, 
which claims to be a revelation, is worthy of 
being given by God to man. No man can say, 
that a book which enables us to become better 
husbands, fathers, children, friends, and neigh-* 
hours, v9b\Q\i gives the highest hope in misery, 
the firmest confidence in danger, the steadiest 
composure in death, has produced no effect. 
That book, which enables those who follow it to 
enjoy the good most, and bear the evil best, in 
this life^ is no vain gift. That book, which 
teaches man that his existence ends not in this 
world, but extends to all eternity, teadhes him 
something, which, so far as we weak creatures 
can judge, i& well deserving of Almighty power 
to reveal. 

So that if you would feel the more inclined 
to believe the histories of Henry the Eighth, on 
account of their containing what was probable, 
you ought in like manner to be the more in- 
clined to believe the Scriptures for containing 
what appears probable. 

And now, my neighbour, I will conclude the 
arguments in proof of Christiafaity. There are. 
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besides what . I have mentioned to you, very 
many proofs more. Some of them you would 
be able to understand, others could only be well 
understood by learned men. As my desire is to 
convince you, and not io puzzle and confound, 
I will say no more. I will only give you this 
advice, neighbour ; stick to what you can under-- 
stand, and do not let objections which puzzle 
you, ever make you think that Christianity is 
false, when you have very clear proofs which you 
do understand that it is tru^. I say again^ stick 
to what you understand. Hold fast to that 
which you have proved, and do not let clever 
talking men drive you out of what is plain and 
clear, by doubts which you cannot answer only 
because you cannot understand them, or at most, 
because your knowledge is not sufficient to 
enable you to give the answer which wiser men 
would give immediately. I warn you again, 
William Waver, not to throw away a real sub- 
stantial blessing for a few vain words, nor to 
run a risk of eternal punishment for the sake of 
empty and vain reasoning. 
. So take these papers home with you, and look 
them well over. Let me see you to-niorrow at 
the same hour. All I ask of you^ and I ask it 
most solemnly in the name of your Maker, Is^ 
that you will consider the proofs of religion as 
fairly as you have considered the objections 
made against it by your Radical friends. If 
you do not use this rairness, you may as well tell 
me 0t once that you take upon you to reject 
without examination all these writings which 
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wise and good men have believed to be the word 
of God, and that you will stand to the conse- 
quences* Be sure, William Waver, there is not 
a greater sin, nor a greater folly, than shutting 
our minds against the truth. For let us not 
think we can get rid of it by doing so. The 
truth is the truth, mtd wUl come to pass^ though 
we shut our eyes and ears ever so firmiy 
against it. 



Chap, VIII. 

Changes brought about bp violence will gene^ 

rally ^ be for the worse. 

When win Waver had well considered aU 
that Mr. Alworthy had said to him, he found 
that the arguments of his Radical friends had 
more of cleverness and boldness in them, or, to 
speak more truly^ more of unfair cunning and 
less respect for truth, than he had thought pos- 
sible. In his own words, he found that Jem 
Gudgeon and Tom Nework had nearly cheated 
him out of his religion and his senses by their 
jokes and their speeches. But he did not know 
how he should face their laughter and their re- 
proaches. If he told them that Parson Alworthy 
had convinced him that religion was true and 
good, they would be sure to say, that he was 
priest-ridden, and led by the nose. And then 
they would twit him with being a turn-coat, and 
a spy, and no true Englishman : and that such 
as he were enemies of the age of reason and 
philosophy, and so on. 

Well, and suppose they do, said Goodman, 
will not you stand to the truth ? Will you be so 
cowardly as to give up your own knowledge for 
fear of their gibes ? What I say is^ let a man 
always stick to the truths in spite of jokers. 
Besides, William, there is this comfort, that if 
you lose your Radical friends, you will make other 
friends, who may perhaps in the long run jlo 
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you more good. If you lose Jem Gudgeon and 
Tom Nework, you will gain me and my daugh- 
ter Sarah ; to say nothing of keeping out of 
riotous and idle company, who will be sure to 
get themselves into some plaguy mischief before 
long. And if you lose the alehouse and the 
fine talk about liberty and equality, you willjind 
that you can spend your evenings very plea' 
santly with Sarah and me, in hearing the ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, which Sal reads 
to me at night when I come from work, before 
she gives me our chapter in the Bible. If you 
will only make the trial, and see how very plea- 
sant it is to read about Robinson Crusoe's adven- 
tures, you will not want to go back to the noisy 
quarrelsome club at the Bunch of Grapes in a 
hurry. At six o'clock Will went to Mr. Al- 
worthy's. 

Well, said Mr. Al worthy, I am glad to see 
that- your Radical friends have not persuaded 
you to keep away from the house of one, whom 
they probably call a bigotted priest: I know 
they call many of us by such names ; and a bad 
name, however unfairly given, will have great 
weight with the unthinking, as the proverb tells 
us, ^' When you Lave given a dog a bad name, you 
may hang him." Tnere are many foolish men. 
Master Waver, that are tricked by a name : 
only roar out Priestcraft, Tyranny , and Cor* 
ruption stoutly, and you will be able to get 
a crowd of angry men and women round 
you directly. And if you were to make these 
people tell you what had put them in a passion. 
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they would be obliged to own, that it was the 
hearing these terrible words. Priestcraft, Tyranny, 
and Corruption ; just as turkies fall in a passion 
at a bit of red rag. My only wonder is, that 
your Radical leaders do not do their work better. 
I am sure, that if I chose to make mischief^ I 
could do it better than they : why, neighbour, 
all you have to do, is to get by heart such words 
as these, Down with the vile Aristocrats ! No 
tithes ! No priestcraft ! The country is ruined ! 
We are all slaves ! Let every true Englishman 
fight for his Liberty ! The Rights of man for 
ever! Liberty and Equality! and so on. 

If I was a wicked man, and did not care what 
misery I caused, I would be bound not only to 
set crowds of people in a passion by such words, 
without their ever understanding or thinking 
whether they were true or false, good or bad ; 
but I would get them to subscribe money for 
my keeping, and buy any silly nonsense L chose 
to write, and"" enter into foolish and desperate 
couspiracies, all fpr the love of these fine words. 
O it is a. famous thing for men that want to 
make an easy livelihood, whea they can sell an- 
gry words for their weight in gold ! There are 
many dealers in this sort of ware in England : 
why there is Mr. Cobbett, who has lived upon 
selling angry words : there is Mr. Wooler, who 
has made a pretty penny by it. They might 
have written ten times the quantity of good 
sense and sound reason, and might have starved 
for all the sale, they would have got for it. 
Poor Hunt has tried his hand at the same trade. 



bnt he is not quite master of his business. I 
say, neighbour, it is a famous trade ! better than 
quack-doctoring, mountebanking, or telling for- 
tunes ! It wheedles folks out of their money, 
whilst they tell you all the while they are 
starving. I wish the trade was as good for the 
poor buyers though, as it is for the cunning 
sellers. But it is just like quack-doctoring for 
that matter. The quack-doctor gets your 
good money from you, and you get from him 
some poisonous stuff, that may ruin your con- 
stitution for life. It is just so with these quack- 
Radicals ; they get your good money from you, 
and you get from them such foolish and wicked 
notions as are likely to end in all the miseries 
of a civiPwar, murder, robbery, waste, idle- 
ness, and famine. 

I suppose you have heard of Robespierre. 
He was just such a seller of violent words and 
fine promises as Cobbett is now. He told the 
people that their governors wem"tyrants and 
aristocrats, and that they themselves were slaves 
and miserable wretches: next he told them, 
that if they would listen to his advice, and let 
him lead them, he would put an end to all their 
miseries, and give them such a government as 
should make France free and happy. And so, 
for all these fine words, they bought his speeches 
and his newspapers, and did just whatever he 
ordered them. But how did this end? Why 
when he and his violent party had managed to. 
get the king beheaded, (a most wicked action, 
which made all the world an enemy to Franc^» 
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and brought on years of war,) they began to 
wish for the power to themselves. So they got 
all the moderate and real friends of liberty 
either beheaded or driven out of France, that 
they might be the only lords and masters 6f that 
country. And because there were a great many 
. of the largest cities in France which began to 
see that Robespierre and the Radicals were 
bringing about a worse tyranny than ever was 
heard of before ; and because the people were 
not content that their houses should be entered 
without law or warrant, in the dead of the night, 
by parties of armed Radicals ; and because many 
Were grieved that sixty persons should be exe* 
cuted every day for months, in one town only, 
by the command of Robespierre, who complained 
that even this butchery was too slow ; and be* 
cause they did not think it just that the real 
friends of moderate liberty, who were ehosen by 
themselves as members of parliament, should be 
imprisoned and beheaded by the Radicals ; they 
began at last to grumble, and talk of their being 
less free, than before these pretended friends of 
liberty had destroyed the former government* 
And what do you think the Radical friends of 
liberty and equality did to satisfy them? Why 
they sent their armies to dedtroy all who com- 
plained of their tyranny!! They levelled with 
the earth nearly half of the second largest town 
in France, and beheaded, drowned, and shot, six 
thousand of the inhabitants of that one town. 
Many other towns in Franee, were serwd in the 
same manner, for daring to oppose these self* 
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named friends of liberty: one whate country 
was pillaged, and the male inbabitants murdered, 
from one end of it to the other, foF> preferring 
their former government to that of the Radicals : 
some of these poor wretches were tied back to 
back, and thrown into the rivers : others were 
crowded into boats, and sunk in the stream* 
Such, William Waver, were the bloody wretches, 
who dared at first to talk Ioude3t agwast tf^ 
ranny ! Such were the monsters, who dared at 
first to promise happiness and good government 
to the people whom they bad deceived! And 
what was the endqfihese Radicals % these false 
pa|;riots, who began by roaring out liberty and 
equality, and ended, in being the bloodiest ty* 
rants that ever cursed a country? What was 
their end ? Did they escape the miserable death 
which they inflicted on others ? 

No. After having quarrelled with one another 
for power, in the course of which disputes some 
of the most violent of them got beheaded by 
the others ; the whole nation was at last, wearied, 
out with their tyrannies. Robespierre, who had 
been called, the incorruptible friend of liberty, 
together with the most violent of his supporters, 
was at last executed. The country which he 
had deceived and tyrannissed over was absolutely 
drunk with joy at his death. He, who had cried 
loudest against tyranny, died as the bloodiest 
and most detested tyrant I But he Iqft his coun-r 
try. so poisoned, so maddened, by his folly and 
his'Wickedpess, that after years of struggling to 
gain such liberty as can never be obtained by 
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vtMk, it ended in a bold and clever general 
destroying at once every hope either of radical 
or moderate reform. 

And I feel sure, that if your violent Radicals 
were to succeed in their plans, they would in 
the same manner destroy every one who dared 
to oppose them in the least thing : and having 
tired you out with their quarrels and cruelties, 
would at last meet the fate they deserved. They 
would leave poor England without law, justice, 
and wholesome authority, to the first leader 
who was strong enough to seize the power. 
Such must be the end of all violent and unrea- 
sonable plans for liberty, begun by men, who at 
best know not what they do. 

Such is my opinion, continued Mr. Alworthy, 
of these men with whom you have got ac- 
quainted : I cannot expect any real good to be 
done by those, who begin by exciting the violent 
passions of themselves and others, which must 
lead to bloodshed ; who endeavour to raise wild 
notions of liberty and equality, which never can 
be brought to pass in any country, and which 
must end in all the evils of anarchy and civil 
war; who encourage a wicked desire to take 
the property of others by violence, which must 
end in robbery and murder ; who strive to set 
servants against their masters, the poor against 
the rich, the subject against the ruler, and in a 
word put malice and hatred between menr 
lastly, who endeavour, by every means in their 
power, to rob men of their religion, by which 
they destroy their greatest comfort, support,. 
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and blessing in this world, and expose them to 
the just anger of an offended God, whose laws 
they have broken, in the world to come, which 
they have despised. 

At all events I would advise you, William 
Waver, to wait and see something more of the 
plans and conduct of these violent men. It will 
be time enough to join them when you are sure 
that their end will be better than I expect. But 
if they once get you into their dangerous plots, 
you may be led by them into great trouble, 
before you have time to draw back. 

Waver promised that he would do nothing 
rashly : he thanked Mr. Alworthy very sincerely 
for his kindness, and said he would think deeply 
and often upon what they had been conversing 
about: he protested that his intentions were 
honest, and that he would never be persuaded 
to do what was wrong. 

With more good-will and respect towards his 
pastor, anS with more of satisfaction and com- 
fort in himself, than he had felt for some time, 
he returned to his cottage. 



END OF PART THE FIRST. 
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Chap. I. 

Violent feelings and violent words lead to 

violent aciioris. 

Will Waver was just that good-natured sort 
of a fellow^ that had rather do what is wrong 
and likely to do harm to themselves and others, 
than say boldly the thing is not rights and so do 
not ask me to do it. 

Will Waver was moreover sadly afraid of 
being laughed at. He could bear to know that 
wise and good men thought him wrong, better 
than to hear a number of silly talkative fellows 
laugh at him for being right. 

In a word, he was exactly the sort of man to 
be led by the nose. And this the Radical lead-* 
ers had found out. They had asked him to 
stand by his brethren in the good cause of 
liberty, and he could not find it in his heart to 
say no, though these men, who called them- 
selves his brethren, were such as he could not in 
his conscience approve, and though the good 
cause of liberty as they called it was likely to end 
in all sort of wickedness. 

Though Mr. Alworthy had made it clear to 
his mind what he ought to do, he could not 
bring himself to do it, for fear of what Gudgeon 
and Nework would say of him. And in this 
state of doubt he was walking home from the 
rectory, when he perceived a number of people 
coming towards him. They were the servants 



of Squire Oldcastle, and were cariying what 
looked at a distance to be a sick or dying person 
on a hurdle. As tbey drew nearer to him, Will 
saw .that It Vvas the Sqmre himself. He ^e^med 
to be quite lifeless^ Soft his eyes were closed^ and 
bis face wa^ deadly pale. . A bloody handkers- 
chief was I^eld to his sidls by an old servant who 
Supported his head. 

A mist came over Waver's eyes. He re- 
membered the words of Tom Nework at the 
lastrRadical meeting, ^' Let him look to himself.^ 
He Icnew how Squire Oldcastle had been hated 
by the club for the steady ^edition of the lawis, 
and he could hardly force himself to say in a 
clioked voice to one. of the bearers. Who haft 
done this ? It was the steward who answered 
him 8temly> " Those who would iilend the laws 
by committing murder. It is well for vou that 
ypu have had no hand in thfe work. ' They 

fassed on. My God! siud Waver to\himselfy 
thank thee ! That poor man whom th^y have 
murdered had a wife and children, who are now 
a widow and orphans. Thank God, thank God, 
I had no hand in this work ! 

He hurried oh to the village. Every person 
he met looked fearful and suspicious. A crowd 
was gathered round the door of Gudgeon s 
cottage. Some one seemed struggling on ihe 
ground. It is Gudgeon, it is the murderer, 
isaid Waver to himself, as he pressed through 
the crowd. But it was the mother of that un- 
happy man, in strong convulsions on the floor of 
her son's cottage. When she saw Waver, she 



broke fram those who held her, and rushed to- 
wards him with the look of a maniac. Where is 
oy child! give me my child ! or — She was again 
seiz^ with strong <x>nvukions, and would have 
fallen on the ground, had she not been sup* 
porited by her friends^ who. earned her into her 
bed-rooQi by force. 

Will Waver could not stand this; he was 
turning to le»ve the houses when Gudgeon's 
youngest child qluog to his knees. Do not go 
away, William, $aid the eluld, crying. Grand^ 
mother's very bad, and motber';s out, and father 
will Jipt come (o bis supper. See, it is ready for 
hiairbut he wUl not oome home, as he ue^ to 
4q, ftndplay with aie and Bet. He can never 
eonae home ags^in, tliought Will, as the team 
run dovvn bia chedcs. A ^nurderer has no 
home.. He Idssed the child .us he set it^dowa^ 
and was tumine to go, when Goodman canaein. 

Where is Gudgeon ? said ibe old man, susr* 
pimously looking round as be crossed the threab^^ 
bold. 

Was bjC the murderer ? said Will. 

ile isAinuch suspeeted, answered Goodman, 
and 3IIO one can find him. Nework too is gone 
off« 
. V/bf re was it done ? said; Will. 

DowA in the boUow way^it the .road's turn. 
Our Sqviire had b^n 40ver to 4he .Sessions, and. 
w^ riduig. along at a slow-p^ee. I met htm sA 
tbe tQp^ of the; hill myself ^^ud «poke to him.> 
Mq;)adLed :kiiid)y after my daijigbter, ^ said,, 
half in efirnestapd half in joke, ihat she was toa 
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good for a Radical. But, says he, I do not 
think ill of William Waver. He is not bad at 
heart. He does hot wish to do wrong, but is 
only misled by those who do. I wish him no 
worse than to marry Sarah, and to take my 
cottage next to your little farm. Times will 
mend, and if he works hard, and lays by, he 
may be the honest and happy master of a family, 
instead of spending his time in envy and grum-« 
bling, which in the very worst of times is the 
worst of trades: Those were his words^ poor 
gentleman ! I was thinking to myself, that man 
has the real good of us all more at heart than 
these noisy Radicals, when I heard a shot fired, 
and saw him fall off his horse just in the hollow 
way. I ran to him, and as I was raising him, I 
saw two men creep out of the copse hard by, 
and I knew one of them to be Gudgeon. He 
had a gun in his hand, so I fear he was the 
murderer. I raised the poor gentleman up, 
and put my knee under his head to steady him^ 
He was in great pain, and the blood flowed very 
fast from bis side. He said in a &int voice. 
Send for constables, and let those men be secured 
if possible. I have done my duty to the public, 
and have given days and nights to doing justice 
equally. This is the reward which I receive 
froni bad men. But God knows that my duty 
has always — Here he fainted from loss of blood, 
and at that moment up came all the servants, and 
the steward ; for a boy who had seen it at a distance 
had given the alarm. Those that came up first 
would have seized me, because I was all covered 



with the blood of the poor Squire; but the 
steward said handsomely. Leave him alone, there 
is not. a man in the country who can be less 
suspected of this wicked action than John Good- 
man. No man better knows how to value our 
poor master, or would sooner have stood up fov 
him, than John Goodman. So they let me go, 
to help those who were beginning to look after 
the murderers. In the copse hard by I saw the 
marks of two men's feet. Opposite to the larger 
foot-marks the twigs in the hedge were broken, 
as if by a shot. And considering where the 
blood lay, that shot must have passed straight 
from the place where the man in the larger 
shoes stood. Whoever owned those marks was 
the murderer, without doubt. And this powder 
flask most likelv was his, for I found it close 
by. 

Goodman pulled out a small flask, and gave it 
to Waver. The latter turned pale when he saw 
it, and said faintly, It is Gudgeon's. He bought 
it at the last fair. Here is his name, which he 
made me cut on it, as he sat by my fire-side one 
evening. 

Stay, said Goodman, let lis go and take mea- 
sure of those foot-marks. I will lay my life 
that the larger foot-marks were the murderer's. 
This must be looked to. 

Do not take father's flask, said the child. 
Mr. Nework took it from father before they 
went out, and said he should not have it again. 
And now you have got it. 

What, said Goodman, did Nework take your 
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father out ? Yes, satd the chkd, he askeil^ faKhef 
to take his gun, for there was a weasel dowil 
in the lane that must be kilted. IV^II, iaid 
Goodman^ and what did your father sajr? Wh^ 
he said, answered the child, that he had not 
time to go after the weasel then. But Mh 
Nework made him go> and took the gun; froni 
him, and the flask; «id so father went. 

This evidence must be put down in writing, 
said Goodman. Do you take the child to Jus* 
tice Lloyd's, whilst I go and measure the foot* 
marks. Goodman went out, and in his way 
called on John Smith the carpenter, and got 
him to go with him to the ground. They 
measured the larger foot-marks^ and found them 
to be eleven inehes and a half in length ; the 
smaller were only ten inches long. 



Chap. 11. . 
Crime musi produce misery of^miuh 

I WIjSH tbikt ev^ry yian, whose CQurse of life 
U at all likely tp^ leacl him tp lift his iian4 
agi^in^t ^ fdlo^-Qr^^ture^ 9ouM ^Y^. ^^^^ all the 
consequences of the murder o^ Squir§ Old: 
gastleu . 

On Feeeiying the n^ws of his death^ his poor 
lady was i^eized with violent convulsions, whicl^ 
^nded in h^v being light-headed for spme d^ys. 
Tl^augfa she recovered'her s^enses, she was never 
altogether herself again. She seemed to have 
rost all pleasure in her <;hildren, who were no^y 
left to. the care of servants. She left off visit- 
ing the old and the sick, who had always found 
her their best friend in distress. Indeed she 
:»eemed to shudder whenever any person of the 
village came ne^r her. The workmen, who ha4 
t>^en used tp have many ^ cup of ale after days 
of hard work, werfi grider^d hy the steward never 
tq come to the hall on aiiy pretence. 

Th? steward birpse|jf se^ip^d an altered per^ 
^on. In the timt? of "^hp Squire he Keid indeed 
been reckoned rather a hard maifi. But hie had 
never been able to injure .the tenants, becQu^^ 
Squill Qldcastle looked t.Q bU pwn affair?. But 

now he had it all hi? Awn vf i|y. He ran up the 
repts tp the highest fert^jijig. H§ n^y^f woul^l 
wait a day for his i^ioney, but distrained the 
goods of the poor tenant^ however ynfqrtunate 
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he had been. The wages of the work people 
were often due long before they were paid^ 
which caused them to run in debt, and live with- 
ovifL looking to their means. In a word, the 
estate was ill managed. 

Besides this, a plan for draining the^ East 
Marsh, which had been begun by the Squire, 
was now left off^ and this tlirew many poor peo- 
ple out of work. 

As for the village, there was no end to the 
suspicious and scandalous reports which owed 
their rise to this wicked action. Sonne said, 
that Jem Gudgeon's mother was as deep in the 
plot as her son, and thought that her taking on 
so was only pretence. Some said that Waver 
had used threatening language about the Squire, 
and were very near having him taken up on 
suspicion. Though his general good character^ 
and the testimony of Mr. Alworthy, were in his 
favour, and though not a single proof was ever 
fairly brought against him beyond his having kept 
company with Gudgeon, yet it was a long time 
before he ceased to be suspected. No, said 
Mr. Simpkins, I cannot think of hiring William 
Waver to be my gardener ; I know he was con- 
nected with those fellows that murdered the 
poor Squire. I only hope he had no hand in 
that bad piece of work. 

All this grieved Sarah Goodman and Waver 
sadly. And the latter often declared, that a man 
does >not know what he is about, when he allows 
himself to mix with mischievous men. It is 
weU for him if he loses nothing more than his 



character, though it is a sad evil to lose that^ 
It is well if he does not lose all sense of right 
and wrong when he finds himself suspected; for 
many people will stick at nothing, when they 
have lost their good fame. "5 

For a week all search after Nework and Gud- 
geoh was in vain. But at the end of that time a 
letter came by the post from Liverpool to Wavcr, 
It was as follows. 

'' Dear William, 
'' This is a sad piece of business. I shall 
never be happy again in this world, for I cannot 
get it out of my head. I see him at my bed's 
head every night standing and pointing to his 
bleeding side, and looking at me so with his 
pale face. But it was not I that did it neither. 
Tom Nework had told me that it was a weasel 
he wanted to kill, and so we kept looking for it 
in the copse till the Squire came near ; and 
when the Squire saw us, he asked Nework what 
he was doing with that gun in his preserve. At 
which Nework spoke saucily to him, and swore 
that the pheasants belonged as much to one man 
as another, and that he would have his share of 
them ; and so went on till he had worked him- 
self into a passion. At last the Squire said that 
he would not talk any longer with him, but that 
if he did not leave the preserve before the con- 
stable got down there, he would have him taken 
up. At which words Nework swore on oath, 
that he had already put him in prison for the 
last time ; and before I knew what he was going 
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to do, pointed the gun at the Squire, and ^h^ 
him. O it was a wicked action ! To be sure/ be 
hated the Squire mortally, and good cause he 
had for it. Before you will have this, we shall 
be on board a foreign vessel, and leave old 
England for good. Nework has got a large 
sum of money, and says we shall do better ia 
Atnerica, where we are to take a farm together^ 
than in this land of slavery. My poor wile goee 
with us, and bears it all better than one would 
think. I cannot say that I am happy ; but Tom 
laughs at me, and says I am afraid xif ghosts 
and of the devil. I hope lie is right m laughing 
at such things, but I cannot say but I have my 
misgivings about it sadly. However, I know I 
was more happy when I lived in peace wildi all 
men, and feared God, than I am now. But 
when men are free^ Tom says that tbene will be 
an end of such no^it^i to, .plague a man, and 
that every mf^ wilJ'HIye^A^ happy as he can. 
To be sure he is a kind friend, and is very good 
to my wife and me. I hope you will be good to 
my poor mother and children^ and Godnill reward 
you for it, if I cannot. I do not know whether I 
should like my dhildren to be brought up to 
laugh at religion or not. For may bje they 
would not be so likely to assist their old grand- 
mother, if they did not think that God Would 
bless them for it. My mind is aU in a work, 
and I cannot tell what is xight or wrong. But 
I hope my children will be happier than their 
father. Love to dear mother and the dear 
children, from your dear friend, 

James Gudgeon. 



u 

.Williflini Wayer imrnediately went, aixd ^avp 
this letter .to the Justice. 

But who stall tell the vexa);ion find angojr of 
die club, when they foiintl that NeworJ: had cu- 
rled off all the mohey which they had subscribed 
for reform ? It was now seen, that this clever 
cunning man had stirred them up by all the 
means in his power, till he had got them to sub- 
scribe for secret purposes, of which they knew 
nothing, and that when he had got a good sum 
together, he had run away with it in this man- 
ner, after having taken his revenge on a magis- 
trate, who had offended him in the course of his 
duty. But why he should hamper himself with 
Gudgeon and his wife was what no one could 
explain. However this discovery removed a deal 
of suspicion which had fallen on the club. Two 
of their number, who had been seen last in the 
company of Nework, and had been put in prison 
on suspicit)n of being accomplices, were now set 
free. 

Those who could make a joke of a serious 
subject, were never tired of jeering these men 
about the strong box of reform, which was, they 
said, so strong, that when a man once put his 
money into it, he could never get at it again. 
They were always asking them, h6w much they 
might have made of their money, if they had 
happened to put it into the Savings Bank, in- 
stead of the Radical Bank. For their part, they 
said, legal interest was enough for them, and 
they thought the interest which the Radical 
leaders allowed was such as must ruin their 
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bank in the end^ though it made the folks that 
put their money there so desperate rich. 

In a word^ nobody was sorry for the Radical 
Gulls, who had been cheated with their eyes 
open. 



Chap. III. . * 

The tvicked punish one^nother^ and are forced 
to confess that there can be no peace in 
wickedness. 

jHlS soon as Justice Lloyd had read Gudgeon*^ 
letter, he directed a constable to set out imme- 
diately to Liverpool, and desired William Waver 
to accompany him^ that the persons of Gudgeon 
and Nework might be sworn to, if the ship in 
which they were to sail did not leave port before 
the constable could reach Liverpool. 

Waver would have been glad not to go oh 
such an errand ; but as he knew that if he did 
not, others would who might be less tender of 
his friend, he made no objection. 

On arriving at Liverpool^ they found that an 
American vessel had sailed the day before, but 
whether Gudgeon and Nework had gone by it 
they could not find out. They went to the cap- 
tains of all the other American vessels in port 
without success, and were thinking of giving up 
all farther search, when they read the following 
advertisement in the Liverpool Paper. 

'^ If any of the friends of the poor deranged 
man, who was lodged in the Lunatic Asylum on 
Tuesday last, will apply at the office of the Asy- 
lum, they may be admitted to see and converi^e 
with him. The aforesaid pooT creature was 
found in a frantic state near to the docks. He 
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talks in a rambling manner of his wife having 
run away from him, and says that he will follow 
her to America. |Ie will not tell his name. 
Some papers and seven shillings in money, which 
'were found on him, wi^ be delivered to whoever 
oan awear to bis person, and will take diarge of 
him. He stands five feet nine inches hijpi, is 
of a thin bony make. His eyes are black, as is 
his hair and beard. He had on a white straw 
hat, an old blue coat, and leather breeches, iivith 
worsted stockings." 

The constable and Waver agreed that this 
man inight be Gudgeon. They immediately 
went to the office of the Asyluni^ and told their 
suspicions to the head-keeper of the house. On 
giving him a description of jGudgieon, which they 
had 1)rought with tnem, the koeper said, that it 
answered exactly to the poor man who was 
unjder his care^ but that if either ojf them Iqiew 
his hand- writing, they mi^t satisfy themselViCs 
at once, as he had some papers of his in his 
pocket-book. Saying so, he drew out a small 
packet of papers, which Waver locked over. 

The first paper was very dirty^ and seemed ^o 
haveJ^een read often. On the back of it was 
written. Proofs that religioi;i b |tll a lie. The 
SQcqiid paper con^i^ted of Parodies of the Scrip- 
ture. The third paper contained Propfs . tlj^it 
all kings are tyrant$,.and that m^n'$ oopjscleaqes 
^ire their best governor^. 

Ppor man,. said Waver, he has found to hjs 
cost, that the cQq3cience of many m(^ WQuld 
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not hinder fhem from fottowihg their lusts and 
passions, tod that good men must stand together 
in support of the laws, or bad men mil make 
them miserable. 

. The last paper was/ Proofs that there is no 
future state to be hoped or feared. It seemed 
to have, been written only a few days, and was 
in the hand-writing of Nework. Besides, these 
papers, there was a short letter from Nework to 
Gudgeon, in diese words. 

** Dear Gu^on, 
** I hope you are too wise to find any fault 
with me for running away with your wife. You 
cannot be so unjust as to want to make a free 
woman your slave, by forcing her to live with 
you against her inclinations. And as for talk- 
ing about her marriage^vow to you, we ail know 
that is only priestcraft, whieh the age of reason 
will soon put an end to. I know you will get 
to your old notions, and tell me that I shall suf- ^ 
fer for this hereafter. But do not be fooled' 
with such nonsense. Let every man do the 
best he can for himself here, and a fig for here- 
after. Give my service to the Radicals, and tell 
them that I would have served them if it Jiap- 
. pened to have been my interest ; but m this age 
of reason they cannot be so foolish as to expect 
me not to do the best for myself. I advise you 
to look to your safety, but never dream you will 
find out 

Your dear friend, 

Thojicas Nework. 
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When Waver had looked over these papers, 
and sworn to each of them, the keeper 3aid that 
there could be no doubt of the poor man being 
the person they enquired for, but that it would 
be necessary to prove this to the satisfaction of 
a committee of the gentlemen who subscribed to 
the charity, before he could be given up to 
them. 

The time has been, said Waver, when I 
should have called this a tyrannical action of 
our betters, to hinder men from receiving their 
friends in this way, and to cause them expence 
and trouble by the delay. But ,1 am ready to 
believe now that there may be some good in it, 
though I cannot understand what; 

There is great good in it, said the keeper. 
Suppose the poor man had a large fortune, and 
you were his next of kin. If he were to be 
given up to you in this 5tat§ without enquiry, 
might you not take him away to some private 
mad house, confine him for life, although he 
perhaps got well in a fortnight, and take all his 
property ? Or, suppose you had driven him mad 
by cruel usage, might you not take him away 
and do just the same again till you had killed 
him ? But by our taking care to find out who 
you are, and where you come from, and so on, 
it is next to impossible for you to do such things, 
if you were ever so desirous. 

This shall be a lesson to me, said Waver, not 
to be inclined to grumble at laws, because I do 
not quite understand their use. You are quite 
right, Mr. Keeper, 
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llie keeper now took down the keys of the 
rooms in which the deranged persons were con-^ 
fined. You will need a stoiit heart not to be 
frightened^ said he, and you must have a hi^d 
one, if you can see and hear our poor wretches 
without pity. Saying these words, he opened ft 
door, led them through a court yard into a long 
dark passage, unbarred a strong door which turned 
heavily on its hinges, and they found themselves 
at once surrounded by the poor maniacs. 

Who can describe the wretched creatures 
they beheld ! Some were laughing in a wild 
convulsive manner. Some yelled like fiends; 
and rolled their eyes from one side to the other, 
as if in anger. Some sat moping in a corner 
by themselves, as if they could not take pleasure 
in any thing. Some stood staring with fixed 
unmeaning eyes at their own shadows. 

Poor creatures, said Waver, it is enough to 
make one think that God is not just and mer- 
ciful, when one sees so much misery. 

Yes, said the keeper, if one believed that theref 
was no life beyond the present, it might tempt 
one to such a thought. But if there be a future 
state, all this may be set right. These poor 
creatures may have their blessings in a future 
state, and you and I may have to give an ac- 
count for the use we have made of our blessing9 
in this life ; that may prove all things to be dealt 
more evenly than it may appear to us now. 

Surely that is very just, said Waver ; it seems 
quite agreeable to justice to make up to thesij 
poor creatures in a future state what they hav^ 
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suffered in this. Bi^t pray, M^. Ke^g^r, ivfere 
most. of these people born mad? 

No, said the keeper, ma.ny of them faavct 
driven themselves mad li^ thdr vi^ces. by drink- 
ing, gambling, quarrelling, and such uk€^ things, 
as generally punish a man in this life. A^, 
take my word for it, there are n^ore men ^hp 
bring on nntdness by vice, than ever find ihi&s; 
way into, a madhouse. Is not a mai) n^ad whq 
takes more pleasure in sitting in an alehpusfi, 
drinking, and swearing, than in bringipg up his 
family to be a blessing to him, ^nd taking ^are 
of his health and property ? Is not a man mad 
who allows every trifle to put him in a fury ? 
But let us remember, as long ^s a man has got 
his conscience and his reason, he is answerable 
for the mad actions he does. If a man choosf^ 
to be mad when he might keep his right mind, 
he is answerable for any sins he commits. 
. When the keeper had said this, he u.nlad&e4 
another door, and led them through ^ long pas- 
sage, on each side of which were cells, in which 
were confined those poor creatures who ^qu14 
have injured themselves and o^herif if they had 
been at liberty. li\ one of these cells ss^t Gud? 
gepn^ There was a lopk of despair iiji l^is face 
that cut Waver tp the heart. He sat on his 
little bed without stirring hand or fbpt. Ilis 
fyes seemed fixed, ^nd hif handf ifere dencfied 
strongly together. 

. Poor man, t^9glit Waver, h^ ^^ereiit he 
might have been if he bad i^fver j^pwp tl^ 
9x^h Nework ! I re^memi^ l)ini % f^piatented 
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Mbw^ ii4m lovisd ltt» wife and bfaUdren^ and knew 
wbat 9fc «a» to he happy; but he is an altered 

As the keqier ijuabacred the door, and Vftifep 
spoke the worda " Ah Gudgeon V his poor friend 
leaped itp in a state of passion impossible to de* 
^mbci. . All the thoughts of his past life seenaed 
to come into his mind at once^ and seizing 
Waver by the arm, be cried out, Have they 
eanght: him ? have they caught the bloody viN 
lain ? If there is. law for man, he shall find what 
it is: to deceive a poor wretch in this manneri to 
rob faim of every thing that is dear to him. A 
bloody treacherous vilhiin J 

We ha\^ not found him yet, said Waver. 
Gudgeon let go liia arm, and threw himself on 
the bed, Qovering his &ce with his bands for a 
monokent. Then he said in a low voice, Yes, 
there is a God, there is a Judge ; and he cannfot 
escape his sentence, though he should prove too 
cunning for man.. It cannot be possible tha| 
such a bloody villain should cause all this misery^ 
and not suffer for k sometime or other. 

The constdble intevrupted Gudgeon, by telttng 
him, daat he must prepare to go with them as 
soon as the warrant had bean backed by the ma* 
gistcates of the town. 
. T^e keeper, who now saw that Gudgeon was 
not really dcmnged^ expected that he would have 
shammed madness on hearing what they in- 
tended to do with him. Bi:^ instead of doing 
so. Gudgeon answered in a mofe steady voice 
than he had used before, that he was ready to 
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go with them, and that he was thankful to the 
keeper of the Asylum for the c^re and kind 
treatment he had received from him during the 
short time when his senses had left him. 
. The keeper, who did not know as much of 
his story as the others^ asked what was the cause 
of his senses having ever left him. On hearing 
this question, the poor man again began to shew 
such signs of rage and despair, that they thought 
it best ta leave him to himself, and go about the 
warrant without ferther enquiry. 

The fact was, that Nework had been left ta 
secure their passages in a ship to America. 
The ship was to sail on the Thursday morning,^ 
and on the Wednesday night Mary Gudgeon 
contrived by the assistance of Nework to give 
her husband a sleeping draught, which kept him 
in a deep doze till long after the ship had sailed 
on Thursday. On understanding from Ne-^ 
work's letter the treachery which 'had been 
practised on him, his mind, which had been 
sorely disturbed before, on account of the mur^ 
der of Squire Oldcastle, and was still affected in 
ifiome degree by the opium he had taken the 
night before, had quite forsaken him for a time. 
He went down to the dock in a frantic state, de- 
termined to drown himself, and wx)uld have 
done so, but for the interference of some . cha- 
ritable persons, who carried him to the Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Here he recovered his senses in the course, of 
the day; but as he still broke out into a fury of 
anger when questioned, about the cause of his 
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madness, and at other times kept sullenly silent, 
it is not wonderful that the keeper should have 
supposed him insane, till he heard him converse 
with Waver in a more reasonable manner. 



ClUP. IV. r 

How fkany sell their happiness here and here- 
after for a joke. 

In the course of the same day the constable 
had his warrant backed by the magistrates of 
the town, a guard of two dragoons was ordered 
to attend the prisoner, and Gudgeon, having 
been given up by the governors of the Asylum, 
was conveyed with the constable and Waver in 
a post chaise on his road toward the chief town 
of the county in which the murder was com- 
mitted. 

The prisoner appeared to be overcome by his 
own bitter thoughts, and kept a melancholy and 
sullen silence during the journey. He could 
not help perceiving, that the violent words, feel- 
ings, and actions, which he had learnt from his 
Radical friends, had ended in a crime which he 
shuddered to think of, though it had not been 
done by his own hand. When he called to 
mind the treachery of his friend Nework in 
seducing his wife, and in leading him into sus- 
picion about this murder, (probably for the very 
purpose of doing so,) he could not help ac- 
knowledging, that it is the interest of every man 
to support laws, by which villains are punished 
and crimes prevented. And lastly, when he 
thought that Nework would most likely escape 
altogether, whilst he himself would suffer for an 
action he did not commit, he. could not help 
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thinking to himself^ Oh there mUst be a futuN 
sfate, in which the wicked who escape in this life 
will be punished ! 

But then thiiB future state, in which all will 
be set right, what may be my lot in it ? Though 
I am not so bad as this villain Nework, shall I 
escape all punishmen| ? Oh that I could know 
the will of my Almighty Judge, and what sen* 
tence he will pass upon me ! But what if I have 
refused to listen to his will ? What if the Chris* 
tian religion, which I haVe despised -and laughed 
at, be indeed his will ? If it should be so, I am 
in it worse state than ever; for I have dared to 
tireat with scorn the laws of that great Judge, 
Who will try me perhaps by the Tery laws I have 
despised and broken. 

Such were the thoughts of Gudgeon. In the 
mean time Waver*s mind was not idle. Thank* 
fulness for having escaped the actions and fiate 
of bis fonner companionis, was mixed with hopes 
of living a better and a happier life in this 
world, and a desire to know more of that future 
world, which, however we may forget it in -the 
hour of thoughtlessness or sin, will be thought 
of in the hour of danger and of death. 

After Gudgeon had been lodged in the county 
jail, and left in solitude and sileneie to his own 
misgivings and remorse. Waver went imme- 
diately to Parson Alwortfay, and begged of him 
to see Gudgeon, and converse with him, as he 
thought that something might yet be done to 
quiet the mind of his poor friend. 

In a few days Mr. Alworthy took an oppor* 
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tunity of seeing Gudgeon. The poor man re- 
ceived him at first with that sort of dislike and 
suspicion which he had learnt from his Radical 
friends to feel towards all priests. But on Mr* 
Alworthy telling him, that he did not mean to 
talk about religion unless he desired it^ but 
would confine himself to such subjects as might 
be important to prove his innocence, if he really 
was innocent, Gudgeon no longer refused to 
talk about Tom Nework and the murder. 
: After some observations on the danger of 
keeping company with violent and wicked men, 
Mr. Alworthy said. Are you sure, James Gud- 
geon, that the company of such men has done 
you no other mischief than that of getting you 
into this great danger ? Are you sure that you 
have learnt nothing from them which would 
lea4 you into danger again, if you were to 
escape this time ? 

Oh no ! said Gudgeon ; if I escape this time, 
I will take good care into what company I get 
again. 

. Yes, said Mr. Alworthy, but will you be 
careful what thoughts you keep company with ? 
If you keep company with evil thoughts, you 
will b^ led wrong by them as much as if they 
were evil men. For bad thoughts will lead to 
bad actions. 

But , what bad thoughts have I to lead me 
wrong, said Gudgeon ? 

Why, I fear you have the bad thoughts of 
despising and laughing at God*s Word, said 
Mr. Alworthy. Has not this bad thought al- 
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feady led you to make your wife an adulteress, 
by teaching her that she had no duty to perform 
to her husband ? And may not this bad thought 
lead you to make your children grow up wicked 
meo/when they are taught by you that God 
wiH not punish wickedness? Abore all» may 
not these bad thoughts end in your own eternal 
destruction in a world to come, as they have 
ended in your misery in this ? 

Ah, Sir ! said Gudgeon, I do think that the 
scoffing and ridicule with which I spoke to my 
wife about religion, may have made her less 
careful of her duty to me. I do certainly re- 
member the time when she would have feared 
to do as she has done now. 

Jam^s Gudgeon, said Mr. Alworthy, I have 
promised not to speak of religion to you, and I 
win keep my promise. It seems you are more 
afraid of my proving to you that religion is true, 
than you were of scoffers proving to you that it 
is false. Like many other men, you wish it to 
be false, and so you try to believe that it is 
false. But take care, the danger of its being 
true is not lessened by your keeping your mind 
from thinking on it. if you were walking on 
the edge of a terrible precipice, it might in- 
crease your danger if you were to shut your 
eyes, but it would not remove the precipice. 

Mr. Alworthy was rising to go, but Gudgeon 
now begged him to converse further on this 
subject. 

I sadly fear, said Mr. Alworthy, you are not 
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in a fit state of mind to ht^ar reason ; your mind 
is shut against it. 

Indeed that is not true^ said Gudgeon ; no 
one is more fond of reason than I am. 

Then if you are so fond of reason, said Mr. 
Alwortby, why do you not attack the Scriptures- 
hf reason ? Why do you try to lessen men*a 
respect for religion by ridicule and jesting, in- 
stead of proving fairly that religion is wrong by 
argument ? 

But is not ridicule and jesting good reason ? 
said Gudgeon. If I prove a thing to be laugh- 
able and ridiculous^ have I not shewn it to be 
contrary to reason? And if I can shew that 
religion is laughable and ridiculous, have not 
I shewn every fair man that he is a fool if 
he believes it ? 

All this sounds mighty well^ said Mr. AU 
worthy: now let us see if it will hold good. 
Here I have in my pocket an attack upon re- 
ligion, made by a wicked and a very foolish man, 
who calls himself the Rev. R. Wedderburn^ a 
Unitarian minister. Have you read the work ? 

Gudgeon laughed, and acknowledged that he 
had read it, and found it very witty and very 
convincing. 

You know then, said Mr. Alworthy^ that be 
directs his wit, as you call it» against such parts 
of the Scriptures as he thinks he can prove to 
be lies. 

,Now I will take his three great arguments 
against religion^ and will put them into plain 



language; and after that I will force yoii to 
confess, that they have no reason in them. If 
you choose to believe them, indeed, for what 
you call their wit, and so to sell your soul for a 
joke, you must do so. But never pretend then 
that it is reason which convinced you of Jibe 
falsehood of religion. 

Now look here. His first attack upon reli*' 
gion is in these words : 

'* Jesus Christ says, no man has ever seen 
God ; then what a damned old liar Moses must 
have been, for he tells us, that he could run 
about and see God in every bush.** 

Gudgeon could not contain himself, but burst 
out a laughing outright, crying out. Ah, Sir, he 
touches them there ; let them answer that if they 
can. 

Why, said Mr. Alworthy coolly, it is 'fery 
witty in this Mr. Wedderburn, to call a prophet 
sent by God a damned old liar : but as for the 
reason of what he says, and which ought to be 
very strong to make the using such words not 
dangerous to his eternal welfare, 1 must own 
there is not the least bit of reason in his words. 
Let me only put them into plain English, with- 
out any of this wit, and we shall see. He 
means to say, that Jesus Christ says, no man 
has ever seen God, and Moses must tell an un- 
truth when he says that he could ruti about and 
see God in every bush. 

Now I say, first, that Moses never said any 
such thing. He tells us, that God appeared to 
him once in a flaming bush ; but as far his 
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running about and seeing God in every bush, he 
niQver says any thing of the $ort ; Mr. Wedder* 
burn invents this falsehood first, and theii &- 
thers it on the Scriptures. 

That I own, said Gfudg^on, But how is St 
that the Scriptures tell us that Moses saw Qod 
in the bush, and on Mount Sinai, and yet our 
SfLviour says no one ever saw hini. 

Let me ask you what our Saviour iueans> 
when he says that no one ever saw God ? Has 
he not told us that God is a Spirit ? and does 
he not mean to say, that no one has ever seen 
God really as he is in his spiritual nature? 
Flesh and blood can see bodily things, but can 
it see spiritual ones ? Do we not learn that this 
corruptible body must put on incorruptUm^ and ^ 
this mortal body must put on immortality, and 
we must be changed, before we can inherit the 
kingdom of God r It is probable that we shall 
then be able to see, and hear, and conceiiire- 
tbings, which we cannot hear, or see, or cott- 
ceive now. 

Yes, said Gudgeon, but did not God shew 
himself to Moses ? 

I grant you, he shewed him his power. He 
shewed him something which convinced Moses 
that it was God that spoke to him. He shewed 
him a bush burning which was not consumed. 
But do you think that the flame was God him- 
self ? He spoke to Moses *' face to face,** thilt is^ 
more clearly and plainly than to any other pro- 
phet. But the words ^' face to face** are only 

ed in order to compare spiritual things with 
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.temporal ones ; for you do not believe that God 
U really a man, and has a face like ourselves. 
In the same manner^ when God is. said in the 
Scriptures to uphold or support any one with his 
hand, you do not think that the Scriptures mean 
that God has a hand and fingers. No, it means 
only that he supports us with his power. 
. And when you consider this, you may per- 
ceive that Moses may say true, when he says 
that he saw God ; that is, he saw some miracu- 
lous thing by which God made himself known 
to him. Our Saviour speaks true, when he says 
that no one but himself ever saw God. Tliat 
is, that no man ever saw the Spirit of God. He 
who was the Son of God, and came from God, 
being more than a mere man, had seen God in 
bis spiritual nature. But Moses and the Pro- 
phets, being only men, had not seen him in his 
spiritual nature^ 

If what I have said is just, Moses and our 
Saviour have not contradicted one another, and 
it is not at all necessary to suppose either of 
them to have spoken false in what they said. 
So much for Mr. Wedderburn's first piece of 
wit and reason. 

Now for his second; " Then there was Ba- 
laam's ass '; O yes, that spoke, and yet they 
tell us it was- God put the words into his 
mouth: then I suppose God got into the 
jackass/' 

To be sUre this is very witty. But the non- 
sense of it is too plain not to be seen by any 
one. Could not the Creator give to whichever 
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of his creatures he plei^ed the power of speech, 
as well as to man ? But this was an opportunity 
of being profane, which Mr. Wedderburn could 
not resist. 

Mr. Wedderburn says again, " Then there 
is a pretty story they tell us about the witch of 
Endor. Saul, who had been destroying all the 
witches as devils, or what not, at last sends for 
the witch of Endor to raise up old Samuel, to 
tell him what he was to do. Now Jesus Christ 
tells us, no one can raise the dead but God. 
Then the witch must have the power of God." 

Now all this is to be $ure very witty. It is 
very witty to call a chapter in the Bible a 
** pretty story." And to say, that Saul had 
been destroying witches '^ as devils, and what 
not ;" and to call the Prophet of God " old 
Samuel.'* This is all very witty^ but it is all 
nonsense. If Mr. Weddi^rburn had read the 
Scriptures, he would know that others besides 
our Saviour and the witch of Endor have raised 
the dead, as Elisha and Paul. But in all these 
cases it was God that really did the miracle, and 
not man. It was he who gave them power to 
work these signs. And to come to the case of 
the witch of Endor, is it not fair to suppose that 
the Almighty raised up Samuel to the astonish* 
ment of this wicked woman, who intended only 
to have practised the tricks of he^: trade upon 
Saul ? .The manner in which the woman cried 
with a loud voice, ^and spake unto Saul, 
saying, " Why hast thou deceived me, for thou 
art Saul," immediately on the appearance oC 
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Sainuel ; and her answer to his question » *' What 
sawest thou ?** from which answer it would ap- 
pear that she did not know whose apparition 
stood before her, are proofs that the witch of 
Endor did not raise Samuel by any power of her 
own, but, on the contrary, was amazed at his 
appearance. So that in this case, as well as in 
every other, it is God who raises the dead, and 
not man. 

' Indeed, said Gudgeon, there is more reason 
in what you say, than I could have thought to 
hear. 

Yes, said Mr. Alworthy, you have been 
dazzled by what you call wit, (but which ap« 
pears to me to be the most stupid impudence,) 
and have overlooked its being nonsense. But 
even supposing this wit was really good of its 
kind, and worth laughing at, I should say that 
it is very much out of place when applied to 
religion. It makes men despise a thing, which 
must either prove true to their endless confu*- 
sion, or, if false, ought to be shewn to be so by 
sound argument, not laughed at as trifling. 
Whether religion be true or false, it is no tri- 
fling matter, and ought never to be treated as 
such* ' A man who could joke about the life or 
death of a fellow-creature, must either be a 
foolish jester or an unfeeling brute. What 
must he be, who can jest about the eternal life 
or death of us all ? 

No, James Gudgeon, if you have any real, 
solid objections to the Christian religion, make 
them seriouslyy and I will answer them seriously. 
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But as for jokes and jesto, they are mere vani^ 
of words, without any thing real in them. They 
are mere bubbles, which any idle fellow can 
blow by the hundred. I fancy it would not be 
difficult for Mr. Wedderburn, pr Nework him- 
self, or any other witty man, to make a joke of 
your wife having run away froni you. Yet 
this thing is no joke to you^ but a cause of great 
misery. Yet your misery, which it would be 
unfeeling and cruel to laugh at, is but the sor- 
row of a moment, when compared with the 
worm that dieth not and the fire which is not 
quenched. 

In all cases in which it is attempted to turn 
the Scriptures into ridicule, I advise you to 
begin by getting rid of the joke,. and then exa«r 
mine whether there is any strength in the ob>- 
jection when the wit of it is taken away. 

In the end, Jem Gudgeon was obliged to owtit 
that in these and in many other cases, in which 
the Scripture^ had been made a matter of 
laughter, when the joke was taken away^ 
there remained nothing but nonsense to support 
the objection. And in this manner, said Mr* 
Alworthy, you may turn every thing of import- 
ance into ridicule, and prevent yourself from 
ever thinking about serious things in that serious 
manner with which things of real importance 
ought ahvays to be treated. If you persist in 
making a jest of religion, it is in vain for me to 
converse with you on the subject. For by 
doing so, you quite hinder yourself from seeing 
he truth, and will go on jesting about important 
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things, till you are fallen into the terrible state 
of a reprobate mind^ which cannot be serious 
even where its eternal interests are at stake. 
Saying these words^ Mr. Alworthy took his. 
leave. 
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Chap. V* 

Sooner or later the wicked man will have his 

reward. 

In a few days Mr. Alworthy returned, and 
found Gudgeon in a mord sober state of niin(i» 
determined, as he said, to come to the truth 
seriously, and to stand to the consequences, 
whether he should be convinced that religion 
was true or false. 

Mr. Alworthy then proceeded to answer the 
objections to Christianity, and afterwards to 
bring forward those strong proofs of its truth, 
which we have spoken of in a former part. To 
which he added some others not less convinc- 
ing. 

James Gudgeon expressed his wonder and 
astonishment that religion had ever been repre- . 
sented as without any reasonable proof. Hi- 
therto he had considered it as a thing which 
priests and old women could alone believe ; but 
he found himself quite unable to resist the 
proofs by which it is supported. 

But, Sir, said he, is it not wonderful that a 
thing so valuable as religion is not given to all 
men ? Why should it be confined only to a part 
of the world ? 

That is a question that I cannot answer, said 
Mr. Alworthy. I only know, that there are 
many other good and valuable things which it 
hath pleased God to give to some men and not 
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to others. God gives to some men the great 
blessings of health and strength, whilst others 
are bom weak and diseased. To some he gives 
great cleverness and quickness of mind, whilst 
others are foolish and dull from their very birth. 
Some nations have been permitted to acquire 
much more knowledge than others. For in- 
stance, we know how to build and to use wind- 
mills, water-mills, steam engines, thrashing ma* 
diines, winnowing machines, and so on, whilst 
the savage Indians have no such knowledge. 
Why we Englishmen should be allowed to have 
more knowledge than the Indian savages, I can- 
not explain. But the thing is certainly true, 
though we cannot tell the reason of it. In a 
future state we shall perhaps learn the reason of 
many things which we cannot explain now. 
Just as children learn to understand many 
things when they grow up to manhood, which 
they could not understand whilst they were 
children. 

Suppose your little boy, who knows that 
bread is made from wheat, was to see you 
sowing wheat in the ground for the first time. 
Would he not be likely to say, " O father, how 
foolish you are to throw away the nice wheat 
into the dirt T But when be grows up, he will 
know that this is the way to have more wheat 
next year. And is it not very likely that some 
things, which may appear wrong to us now, will 
be found very right when we come to know 
more about God's nature, and our own nature 
in a future state? The little child who finds 
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fault with what his father does, because he does^ 
net or cannot understand it, is not a bit more 
foolish than the man who finds fault with what, 
his heavenly Father does. Indeed he is much 
less foolish, because a child is more near to un- 
derstanding all that a man can* do, than a man 
is to understanding aU that the Creator af all 
things, who liveth for ever and ever^ can do» 

Indeed, if it were possible for man to make 
known to the brute animals, that it is in his^ 
power to pass laws for the government of so- 
ciety, to let people, who are thousands of miles 
off or who are yet unborn, know what he wishes* 
to tell them, and that be can foretell the coming 
of comets, and the very moment when the sun 
or moon will rise, the brute animal, to which he 
made this revelation of bis power, would have a 
better reason for doubting the truth of what he 
should say, than we have for doubting whatever 
it may please God to reveal to us of his nature. 
For there must be far less difference between 
the nature of man and the brute, than there is 
between the natures of the Creator and man* 
Now if this be so, it becomes man to listen ta 
whatever the Almighty has pleased to reveal ta 
him with the humility of a little child. He 
must not say, I will not believe this, or I can- 
not believe that, when he finds s(»nething not 
quite on the level with his comprehension. He 
has no more reason to expect that all God*s 
power, wisdom, and actions, will be easy to be 
^^nderstood by him ; than the child or the brute 

s to expect that the power, and wisdom, and 
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actions of man, will be easy to be understoodl 
by them. Let him ra^r remember dur Sa^ 
viour*s answer to Nieodemos ; *^ Ul have told 
you earthly things and ye believe not ; how shall 
ye bdieve- if I tell you of heavenly things ?*' 

But if religion is so necessary to a man^ said 
Crudgeon, why is it not in a manner put into faia 
mind at his birth, without any trouble to htm, 
just as animals know all that is necessary for 
them without learning it. 

I may as well ask you, said Mr. Alworthyy 
why a child who will be a farmer is net bora 
with all knowledge about the management of 
knd; why another child is not bom with a 
Imowledge of ship-building and navigation ; why 
another is not born with a knowledge of weav^ 
ing ; and so on. There is just as much reason 
that men should be born with a knowledge of 
all that may be useful to them in their worldly 
business, as of what will be useful to them in 
the concerns of their souls. While we see men 
born without one kind of knowledge, we have no 
reason to be surprised if they are born without 
another kind. It is not for us to question plain 
truths, because we cannot quite account fov 
them. % 

Then I suppose^ said Gudgeon, it is our duty 
to endeavour to learn from God's word how to 
manage the affairs of our souls, just as it is to 
learn from our elders how to manage the busi- 
ness of our trade or calling. 

Surely, said Mr. Alworthy, and in each case 
diligence in learning and steadiness in practis* 
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it^ are equally required of tis. If we fail for 
want of doing our parts, the &ult is our own, 
and we must stand to the consequences. 

Saying these words, Mr. Alworthy gave the 
poor man a Bible, exhorting him to read it and 
consider it well, with the intention of believing 
what it asserts, doing what it commands, and 
leaving undone what it forbids. Moreover, he 
exhorted him to compare the conditions of ac- 
ceptance which God there sets forth with his 
own feelings and actions, and to consider well 
whether he could in his present state hope for 
God*s mercies, or to escape his anger.* 

In that most important business of reading 
the Scriptures and self-examination, Gudgeon 
was much assisted both by Mr. Alworthy and 
by his friend Waver, who was admitted to see 
him by Mr. Alworthy*s desire. He was taught 
to see and to feel the sinfulness of his past life. 
His soul was full of heaviness and fear, when he 
thought of the wicked man's end. But when 
he read of the great mercy ofiered through our 
Saviour who died for sinners, and will surely 
receive and save those who turn to him in new*- 
ness of heart and life, and shew tl>eir faith by 
their works, striving to mafee their calling and 
election sure by doing the will of him who died 
for them, his heart was full of hope and gratis 
tude. 

It was curious to observe how the tempers of 
the men shewed themselves even in their re* 
lil^on. Gudgeon, who was warm tempered and 

<ident, believed himself to be under the im- 
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mediate influence of God's Spirit^and to be sealed 
to salvation amongst God*s elect. Waver, who 
was of a colder temper and more fearful spirit, felt 
inclined to doubt of bis salvation. To both of 
tbem Mr. Alworthy gave this answer, when they 
expressed their hopes and fears. By their fruits 
ye shall know others, and by your fruits shall ye 
know yourselves. If you find yourselves striving 
humbly to do God's will from a desire to please 
him, you have the best evidence of a right faith. 
Without this proof hopes and fears are equally 
vain. Not every one that saith. Lord, Lord, 
shall enter, nor shall every one who beateth on 
his breast, and calls himself a miserable sinner, 
be shut out. If you bear the fruit of the Spirit, 
striving diligently to do his will in all things, be 
not cast down by a cowardly heart. On the 
other hand, if you do not strive diligently to do 
his will, but live after your own lusts, let not a 
bold heart persuade you that you are safe. Can 
you think that the law of God is weaker or less 
certain than the law of man ? An Englishman 
would fear to break the law of the land, because 
he knows that the power of the law would lay 
hold of him, and that the wisdom of his judges 
would not be deceived. Is the power of God 
less able to lay hold of the sinner ? Is the wis* 
doxn of God more likely to be deceived ? We 
may deceive others, nay, we may deceive our*- 
selves, but he who is about our bed, who knowetk 
all our thoughts, and to whom all hearts are 
open, is neither to be escaped from nor to be 
cheated. 
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' It wanted about let (brtnight of thd timie for * 
Gnc^eonV trial to eome on» when: as Mr^ Al^ 
worthy knocked one morning at the jail door, 
be perceived a chaise and four soldiers coming . 
towards him. On their stopping at the gate of 
the prison a police officer got out^ and after him ^ 
a .. prisdner strongly handcuffed and secured, 
whom Mr. Alworthy immediately knew to be 
Nework. 

The latter turning to Mr. Alirorthy, said, m 
an impudent toi\e of voice, Weil, Parson, they 
have brought me here contrary to law and jus- 
tice, and, I suppose, will force me to turn king s 
evidence against poor Gudgeon. 

Where did you take him, said Mr. Alworthy 
tv the officer ? 

Ob, Sir, ^id he, I was up to bis trieks; I found 
that be never went by that American vessel, btft 
got over to the Isle of Man. 

To be sure, said Nework. Gudgeon took fci» 

Sssage to America, for fear of beifig hanged 
r (^murder he committed. And I datre ii^ 
be is safe enough now. But wliat shouid vtnlke 
me quit England I wonder, when all the ill I 
bad' done was having been civil to his mfe ? I 
found it indeed necessary just to get out cxf bis 
way, and take his wife off the morning he was 
to sail, for fear of angering him. But I dare 
stiy be had a pleasant passage to America, and 
will nev&r return to trouble me or bis wife. In^ 
deed he had better not, if he valiltes bis life; for 
that business of Squire Oldcastle will not be for* 
gotten in a hurry. 
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Mr. Alworthy immediately snw that Ntvfofk 
had formed a plan of laying all the guilt oa 
Gudgeon. He advised the keeper not to let 
Nework know of Gudgeon's being in prison^ ttS 
the day of trial. In the mean time he offered 
his spiritual help to the prisoner^ who only 
laughed at him^ and told him that he feared 
neither God nor Devil for his part, and would 
not be humbugged by a priest. All that Mrc 
Alworthy could do was to hope that this blind<- 
ness of heart had arisen from bad education, or 
some other cause for which this wretched man 
was not accountable, not from impenitent hardi- 
ness of heart. 

When the day of trial came on^ Gudgeon 
and* Nework met for the first lime. The first 
look of Nework was that of a man who is con** 
victed op a sudden of some great crime which 
he cannot disown ; but he put on an hypocritical 
look of pityi and said, *^ Ah, poor Gudgeon, I 
hoped you would have escaped, but the truth 
will come out*" As for Gudgeon, he looked at 
first ready to tear off hid irons to get at his be<p 
trayer ; but Christian self-command came to his 
assistance, and he only said in a low voice, 
^'Christ prayed for his murderers, and I am 
a Christian^*' 

In the course of the trial it was proved, that 
the shoes .which belonged to the man who must 
have fired the gun were Nework s. That he 
had often sworn that sooner or later he would 
have his revenge on the Squire. 

Besides which, it was proved for Gudgeon^ 
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Ihat he had gone with Nework unwillingly^ and 
that Nework carried the gun on quitting the 
house. The Squire's servant swore^ that though 
he was so far behind, having stopped to pick a 
«tone out of his horse's foot, ana though New- 
ork was so hid behind a bush that he could 
not see him whilst he was talking with his 
master^ yet he could see Gudgeon plainly, and 
eould make oath, that he had no gun in his 
hands till after the shot was fired from the bush 
where Nework stood. It was proved also, that 
Crudgeon had often said, that Nework wanted 
him to do sQme mischief to Squire Oldcastle, 
but that he would not consent to it. 

Nework endeavoured to throw all the blame 
on Gudgeon ; appealed to the witness of Good-^ 
man, that the gun was in Gudgeon's hands 
When he saw him; asserted that his having 
been employed by Gudgeon to take only one 
place in the ship for America, proved who was 
afraid of staying in England. But this Gud- 
geon denied, and said that it was a trick of 
Nework's to get rid of him; he had always 
thought that Nework took three places in the 
vessel. 

When they came to examine witnesses as to 
character, those of Nework were so few and 
so contradictory, and his letter to Gudgeon 
$poke so clearly against him, that every one 
was satisfied of his treachery and guilt. 

The Jury, after consulting for half an hour, 
brought in a verdict of guilty against Nework, 
9nd acquitted Gudgeon. The charge of the 
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judge to the prisoners deserves to be long re« 
membered. 

You, Thomas Nework, stand here a niise<- 
rable instance, that great talents will seldom 
conceal crimes, or protect a man against jus* 
tice ; for sooner or later guilt will be discovered 
even in this world. You have employed as 
much art and ability in this wicked action, as 
might have got you honour and riches, had 
they been employed in honest endeavours. But 
it appears from your whole conduct that you 
hoped to benefit yourself by cunning, treachery, 
and wickedness, and have neglecteothe straight 
plain path of honesty, uprightness, and religion. 
You see to what such conduct leads in this 
world ; learn now, if you are ignorant of it, that 
hereafter as well as here^ the paths of wicked-* 
ness lead to misery. 

You, James Gudgeon, have put yourself 
under heavy suspicion and into great danger, by 
keeping company with wicked and violent men. 
You now see what is the end of violent feelings 
and mcked conduct in another, and you must 
feel that your character has been injured, and 
your life endangered, by these evil courses # 
Take warning, whatever irreligious and violent 
men may say, the only way to be happy is to 
live according to the laws of God, and to bear 
with patience those evils, which it is not in our 
power to mend. 

It only renu^ins that I pass the sentence of 
the law upon you, Thomas Nework, which is, 
that you shall be carried to the place from 
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whence you eame^ and from thence to. the plkce 
of execution, where you shall be hanged till 
yoo are dead, dead, dead ; And the Lord have 
mercy on your soul. 

We will only add concerning Nework, that 
he preserved his impenitent hardness of heart 
to the last. At the very moment that the exe^ 
cutioner was tying the fatal noose, which was to 
end his existence in this world» he said with a 
laugh . to one of his friends, *^ Now in ten mi* 
nutes I shall know whether there is a future 
state or not." 

Yes, said* the Clergyman, yo^ will know in^ 
deed, bi^t your state will then be fixed : if, as I 
believe most firmly, there is a state ki which 
God's rational creatures shall give account how 
they have used their reason^ I tremble to think 
of your fate: biit even if there be no future 
state, and' if you Who have reason Will die. for 
ever like the brute beasts, still your vices have 
made you unhappy in^ this world, and have 
brought ypu to a mis^able and untimely end. 

This^ thought seemed when it was too late to 
strike the unhappy man. ^' I almost wish," he 
said, *' that I had time to think more on this 
subject. It is true that I have not been happy 
in tl^is world ; and that seems some proof : but 
it is too late ; I will not die like a coward to be 
laughed at. And with this foolish speech, in 
which he shewed more care for the opinion of 
men^ than for the welfare of his own soul ; more 
cowardly dread of being laughed at by man, 
than reasonable fear of God ; more foolish boast- 
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ing, than true courage; he gave the signal, and 
was launched into eternity. *' O that he could 
come back, and tell us what is his fate,** said one 
of his old companions. No, said Goodman, 
ye have Moses and the Prophets ; if ye he^ft 
not them, neither would you be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead. 



Chap. VL 

Happy are those who, having found by ea&^ 
penence that vice produces misery, learn to 
act rightly. 

T^HOSE persons who talk of man as if he were 
onlv a brute animal, forget that he has reason 
which knows right from wrong, and which ena- 
bleji him to learn much of the will of his Cre- 
ator, and obey it if he chooses. Those things the 
brutes have not* 

Those persons who say that man would be 
happy if he were to be left to his passions and 
feelmgs alone, just as brute animals are, speak 
both foolishly and wickedly. The youngest 
animal has an instinct which tells it how to take 
care of itself. A bird will choose such food as 
is good for it; it will leave a country at the 
right time of year, when cold weather is coming 
on ; it will choose a proper place for its nest ; 
it will build it in the most wonderful manner. 
But what can man do of all this ? He must be 
taught every thing that is necessary for his 
good, before he can practise it. Let its. not 
say then, that he will be happy if he lives 
according to his passions and feelings. 

But if God has not given to men such strong 
instinct as he has given to the brutes, he has 
given him something far better. He has given 
him a rule of life in the holy Scriptures^ which 
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will make him happy here and hereafter^ if he 
will follow it. 

But some men will not take this rule. Then 
God shews them their folly, and makes thdr 
sins to become their punishments. The drunken 
and profligate man finds his health of body 
and mind going from him ; the liar finds that 
no one will believe £is word or trast him ; the 
dishonest man finds that he is suspected and 
shunned by all ; the violent man finds that his 
passions make others hate him, and himself 
unhappy. And in this manner^ every man's 
5ins will find him out. 

Happy are those who see the errors of their 
ways before it is too late to mend. But if men 
will persist in their wrong conduct, whether 
they be private persons like Nework, or whether 
they be bodies of men like the jacobins of 
France, their end must be miserable. 

William Waver, happily for himself, was 
warned in time. He left his discontented and 
wicked companions, to make themselves misera* 
ble by idle and violent plans of reform, which 
could never have come to any good if they 
had succeeded. He left them to grumble at 
what they did not understand ; to be discon- 
tented . with evils which no art of man can 
remove ; and to plan schemes of reform which 
never can be put in practice ; being now coii* 
vinced, that he who pulls down a good house in 
order to build a fine castle in the air, is a very 
silly fellow ; whilst he who quarrels with his lot 
because some are richer or greater than himself^ 
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miy as well quarrel because others are taller or 
handsomer than he is. Such things will be; 
and though we may make ont^elve^ arid others 
very miserable in trying to prevent them, we 
shall find all our labour lodt, 
' But Will Waver saw what reform was in his 
power ; he strove to reform his wrong passions 
and wrong conduct. He- endeavoured to guide 
himself by the will of God in all things. He 
tried to bring hi« own mind into that state of 
Christian temper, whieh never fails to make a 
man happy and contented ; and he was so regular, 
sober, and industrious in his condiict, that 
before four moFre years had passed, he had, with 
Sarah^s help, laid by a comfortable sum. He 
was then married to: that good young woman, 
and enjoyed all the comfort and happiness whieh 
two persons who love one another, and strive 
to govern their temper by the Christian rule, 
whilst they assist one another in (^charging 
the duties of their station, must feel. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to add, that his 
love for reading the Bible, in which he beeame a 
very good scholar, led htm to read other books, 
particularly those which give an account of the 
lives of great and good' men, and those which 
tell us of voyages and travels in foreign parts. 
Indeed be has often said, that if meli knew 
what pleasure they might have in reading such 
histories, they would never sit quarrelling and 
stuptfying themselves at the alehouse. Mr. 
Alworthy takes much pleasure in conversing 
mth Waver about what he reads, and mil often 
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shew him the towns and rivers which he reads 
of in his large map. Sarah Waver is quite as 
much pleased with such subjects as her hus- 
band. Indeed he often reads to her in an 
evening when he has done work, and intends, 
if it please Godj to make all his children scholars. 
For he says, that when learning is such an 
innocent pleasure, and leads a man to such 
knowledge of his duty and happiness, it is a 
blessing which all should desire to have and 
to give to others. 

As for Jem Gudgeon, he found on returning 
to the village that the murder was so much 
talked of, and many persons suspected him so 
mueh, in spite of all that Mr. Alworthy, Good- 
pian, and Will Waver could say, that his life 
was made very unhappy. He owned that he 
had no one to blame for it but himself; but 
there was little comfort in that thought. So as 
there happened at that time to be a farmer 
who was going over to Canada to settle there, 
he engaged to go with him. Some years passed 
b^re any thing was- he^rd of him again. But 
it was then undierstood, that he had conducted 
hinn^elf so industriously and well, that when the 
tioie of his agreement to woric for his passage 
,and living was ended, the former offered* hiiti 
high wages as his bailiff; and that by this 
meaiis he laid by such a sum^ in the course of 
a few years, as enabled him to get a small estate 
in that country, and stock it. For the govern^ 
ment there is in the habit of making grants of 
waste land, without charging any. thing for it^ 

D 
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to any poor man of good character who will 
engage to cultivate it. He wrote over to Mr. 
Alwortby to send him some books, chiefly about 
the management of land ; from which it is sup- 
posed that he never forsook his studies which 
be began under Mr Alworthy's direction. In- 
deed it is said, that he intends to write an ac- 
count of his way of life and his success in 
Canada. 

I forgot to mention one circumstance, which 
was of great importance to his future happiness* 
Very soon after he was let out of prison, he re- 
ceived the following letter from his wife, which 
moved him so much, that he sent for her just 
before he went abroad, and strove to forget 
every thing about the past, except his own folly. 

** My dearest Husband, 
^' I IV^rite this in great shame and sorrow, to 
beg and pray for your forgiveness. Ob James, 
I always loved you and our dear children, till that 
vile man came with his jokes and his speeches 
to laugh us out of all that was right. And sure, 
James, you must accuse, yourself in some mea- 
sure, for having taught me to despise and ridi- 
cule the only sure rule of life. I soon found, 
that a man who will make a mock at religion, is 
not likely to do any thing that is good. He 
beat and abused me for every trifle ; and when I 
told him that he ought to bear with me as a 
Christian, he only called me a fool to expect 
such nonsense from one who owned no other 
guide but his nature. 
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^' Oh my dear husband, if you could forgive 
me for my wickedness, I would make so good a 
wife to you, and so good a mother to our poor 
dear children, as should make you forget the 
past. Indeed, I do feel that the only way to be 
happy in this world is to do one's duty in such a 
manner as may give good hopes of happiness in 
the world to come. Believe me, dear James, 
your affectionate and sorrowful wife, 

" Mary Gudgeon." 



THE END, 



TREASON AND SEDITION. 



JBy the Statute £5 Edw. HI. s. v. c. 2. All treasons, 
which had been uncertain^ were settled. Treason is, when 
A man doth compass or imagine the death of the King, 
i&c. — or if a man do levy war against the King j-^r be 
adherent to the King's enemies $«— and if a man slay the 
Chancellor, Treasurer, or the King's Justices of assize, 
and all other Justices assigned to hear and determine, 
bdog in their places doing thmr offices. 

Miaprision qf Treason, h when one knowing of any 
treason, though no party or consenter to it, yet conceal^ 
it. The judgment of Misprision of Treason is, to be 
imprisoned during life, to forfeitall his goods for ever, and 
the profits of his land during life. 

J2te< Act, 1 Geo. III. s. ii. c. 5. 
If any persons to'tbe namber of twelve or more, bemg 
unkmrfhUy, riotously, and tumultuoudy assembled to the 
disturbance of the peace, and being required by proclama* 
tion of any one Justice to disperse, shall to the number of 
twelve or more unlawfully continue together forone hour 
after such command or request made, such continuing 
together shaU be felony without benefit of clergy. Every 
Justice, and all other persons commanded to assist, Aall 
seize sadi persons :— And if any of the persons so assem- 
bled shall happen to be killed, maimed, or hurt, such Jua« 
tice and persons aiding hip) shall be indemnified. 

• 

By 36 Geo. III. c. 7- (made perpetual by S!7 Geo. III. 
c. 6.) the following offenees are . made high treason ;— -' 
Levying war against the King, in order to constrain him 
to change his measures or councils, or to intimidate or 
overawe both Houses, or either House, of Pailiament 5— or 
compassing, devising, or intending death, or any harm 
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tending to death, of the person of the King, his heirs 
and successors. 

57 Geo» III. c. 7- continues 37 Geo. III. c. 70. which 
■ays. Any person who shall maliciously and advisedly en- 
deaToar to seduce any person serving in his Majesty's 
forces from his duty and allegiance to his Miyesty, shall 
suffer death without benefit of clergy. 

By 89 Geo. III. c. 79* (the Act against unlawful combi* 
nations and confederacies,) it is enacted, sect. 13. Every 
person allowing unlawful meeting in his house shall for- 
feit five pounds. Sect. 27* Every person who shall print 
any paper or book to be published or dispersed, whether 
sold or given away, shall print his name and place of 
abode upon the front of every such paper, if printed on 
one side only, and upon the first and last leaves of every 
paper or book which shall consist of more than one 
leaf; in default of so doing, he shall forfeit twenty 
pounds for every copy dispers^. 

Sect. S9. Every printer shall keep one copy, ready for 
the inspection of any magistrate, for six calendar months. 

Sect. 30. Persons selling or giving away printed papers 
without the printei^s name, to be. apprehended. 

60 Geo. III. c. 1. Meetings for the purposes of being 
trained to use of arms are prohibited ;— persons present 
liable to transportation for seven years, or imprisonment 
two years. 

Cap. 7* Authorizes Justices to seize arms. 

60 Geo. III. c. 6. 1. No meeting exceeding fifty per- 
sons (except any meeting of a county, &c. called by She- 
riffs, or five or more Justices,) shall be holden for the 
purpose or on pretext of deliberating on any public griev<* 
ance, or on any matter relating to trade, &c. or to Church 
md State, or of considering and proposmg any petition or 
remonstrance, &c« unless in the parish where the persons 
calling it usually reside ;"— nor unless six days notice shall 
be given to some Justice residing near i—- nor unless such 
notice shall be signed by seven resident householders. 

2. Justice majr alter time aud place of meeting. 

4. No person shall attend unless he is a freeholder or 
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resident householder^ Sec. in the county^ parish^ &c. for 
which auch meeting i$ held^ under pain of fine and im- 
prisonment. 

5. Justices may require the assistance of any number of 
constables^ or of any other persons in their aid. 

7. If the notice for any meeting shall express or pur- 
part that any thing by law established may be altered 
otherwise thstn by authority of ParUament^ or shall tend 
to incite the people to hatred or contempt of his Migesty, 
or the government and constitution, the meetmg held in 
pursuance of it shall be deemed an unlawful assembly. 

8. Any Justice may by proclamation command every 
person unlawfully attending to depart ; and such person 
not departing within a quarter of an hour shall be guilty 
of felony^ and liable to seven years transportation ; and the 
Justice may (sect 11.) make proclamation cotnmsinding all 
persons to depart ; and if any to the number of twelve con- 
tinue together half an hour after proclamation, they shall 
be guilty of felony, and liable to seven years transporta- 
tion. 

13. Justices may order the apprehension of any person 
making any proposition or holding any discourse for the 
purpose of stirring up the people (as above mentioned}^ 
and if obstructed may make proclamation for dispersing 
the meeting. 

15. Justices may order all persons to assist in appre- 
bending, and if any of the persons assembled shall happen 
to be killed or hurt in the dispersing^ the Justices, &c. 
shall be indemnified. 

16. Are not to extend to any meeting holden in a room. 
40. To continue for five years, (from Dec, I8I9.) 



BLASPHEMY AND PROFANENESS. 



All blasphemies ag^ainst God> as denying his being or 
providences and all contumacious reproaches of Jesu^. 
Christ ; and all profane scoffing at the holy Scriptures^ or 
exposing any part of them to contempt and ridicule 5 are 
punishable by fine and imprisonment^ and also such cor- 
poral punishment as to the court shall seem meet. 1 Haw. 
€• Si, 6. 

Also seditious words in derogation oi the established 
religion are mdictable^ as tending to a breach of the 
peace. 1 Haw. c. 5* s. 6. • 

If any person having beep educated in, or at any time 
having made profession of^ the Christian religion in this 
realm^ shall by writings printings teaching, or advised 
speaking, deny the Christian religion to be true, or the 
holy Scriptures to be of divine authority 5 and shall be 
convicted thereof^ in any of the courts at Westminster, or 
at the assizes, on the oaths'of two witnesses | he shall for 
the first ofience be incapable to have any office ecclesiasti- 
cal, civil, or military, (unless he shall renounce such opi- 
nion in the court where he was convicted, within four 
months after such conviction ;) and for the second ofience 
fie shall be disabled to be plaintifi^, guardian, executor, or 
administrator, to take any gift or legacy, or to bear any 
6ffice, and shall be imprisoned for three years. 9 and 10 
Wm. c. 32. 

In the prosecution of the King against Earl (M. 
1 Geo. It.) for publishing two obscene books, the Court, 
after long debate and consideration, gave it as their una- 
nimous opinion, that the case came within their jurisdic- 
tion ; they said, that religion is a part of the common law, 
and therefore whatever is an offence against that, is evi- 
dently an offence against the common law. And the de- 
fendant was set in the pillory. 2 Str. 788. 2 Burrandent 29. 
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